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For the Companion. 
THE LOST CAVE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“To-morrow,” said Mrs. Lewis, coming into | 
the room, ‘‘to-morrow we wil all go to Phillips’ | 
Locks.” 

“O, mother!” shouted Tom and Bob. Even 
Charles, just home from college, whose mind the 
boys thought perpetually bent on high classical 
lore, looked up quickly. ‘Can we manage it? 
Can you go, too, mother?” 

“Yes, it’s all arranged. Your Uncle John’s 
family are going, and your Aunt Annie’s. We| 
will take the big spring wagon, start early in the | 
morning, and stay until night. Your father 
thought it would be a pleasant day for Samuel. | 
Besides, I want to show him as many of the pe 
culiar features of the West as I can,’ lookin 
toward Sain, with a smile. 

That young gentleman dragged himself up , 
from the sofa, where he lay stretched. ‘Much 
obliged, Aunt Jane, ’'m sure. Um—ah! Rocks! 
What are these Rocks?” 

Charley, who in his soul dubbed the fellow ‘“‘a 
cub,” answered him civilly, being his cousin and 
a guest. 

“Some peculiar formations, which are interest- | 
ing to geologists and antiquarians. 





| 


them into notice.” 


ul day!” shouted Bob. “Why, Wyper’s folks,? 


they all went once, and it rained like blazes, and | scattered through the woods and among the 
It | rocks. 


they got under the wagons. What fun! 
might rain to-morrow. It looks cloudy.” | 

Sam, who was paying his first visit to his kins- 
folk in Western Pennsylvania, and had, to tell 
phia before, was unwilling to be surprised or 
pleased at any thing. It is a peculiar whim, 
which sometimes afflicts older people than Sam 
when away from home. 

“T don’t suppose there’s any thing in geology 
or Indian antiquities which you couldn’t learn in | 
the Academy of Sciences,” he said. “I’ve been 
all through that. 

When Tom, and Bob, and even Charles went 
out to help pack the great baskets that night, 
he felt it comported better with his dignity as “a 
city fellow” to sit still at his book, though he 
cast wistful glances at the hurly burly outside. 

“T don’t know much about such amusements,” 
he said, loftily, when they came in. 

Bob and Tom listened with awe. They always 
Pictured Sam in lemon-colored kid gloves, and 
dwelling in a perpetual round of pleasures and 
attractive entertainments. He would have been 
forry to tell them that his only fun at home was 
going to see a base-ball match on Saturday after- 
noons, where he bought ginger-snaps and pop 
from a cake-stand on the grounds. 

The village street, next morning, was quite 
astir with the noise of the departure. There 
were four large spring wagons filled with aunts, 
and uncles, and cousins, while Rosa and Dr. 
Gibson (who were said to be engaved) came in a 
buggy. The Lewis wagon, in which were only 
boys beside the good mother, (who was almost a 
hoy at heart,) was one stupendous noise in itself. 
They hoisted a flag and shouted, cheered every- 
body they met, and sang “The Little Brown 
Jug” all the way up street. Sam would have 
given the world to shout and sing with the rest, 
but he thought it’best to keep a supercilious si- 
lence, 

Then came the drive through low rolling 
hills, covered with golden corn, through thick 
forests of ancient oaks and gray sycamores, so 
different from the punier growths of the East, 
that even Sam felt as though he was coming 
back to the old homestead of the country. 

The whole landscape was soft, luxuriant and 
calm, until, turning out of the shadow of a quiet 
Wood, a sudden stretch of gigantic rocks rose 
before them, heaped in wild confusion, the larg- 
est of them rent in twain, the eleft edges show- 
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, ened to Dr. Gibson, dilating, enthusiastically, to , pulling Joe after her, she crept through the nar- 
| Rosa on the flying lights and shadows upon the, 











THE LOST CAVE. 


They are} ing where they once had fitted to each other. 
about three miles from Canonsburgh. The open- | Some of these rocks stood apart, bedded in the; There was a dry well back of the cabin, and to 
ing of the Charter’s Valley Railroad brought | deep grass, their gray sides stained with every 
| shade of crimson and brown lichen, and about 
“And we'll pack dinner and supper, and stay | their summits a waving capital of feathery ferns. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 





But a greater surprise awaited them. By} 
some odd construction of the ground, they fan- 


e a | 
whole great valley of Western Pennsylvania at} 


| their feet. The Alleghanies, a faint blue line, | could see the dark figures of the red-skins creep 
| defined the horizon; between, lay one of the 


richest and fairest pastoral scenes in the world. 


Pastoral scenes did not interest Sam. He list- 





nearer valley, and went off, yawning, to Mr. 
Lewis and Charles, discussing the probable vol- 
canic action which had disrupted the stones, and , 
he grew still more sleepy. Tom and Bob were 
kindling a fire to cook the dinner. There was 
something that appealed to his intellect and, 
feelings in that. He smelled first one basket and | 
then the other. His aunts were rival housekeep- 
ers, and seemed to have brought specimens of 
every meat pie or pastry which the skill of 
woman could devise. Sam chuckled inwardly. 

Just then, his Uncle Lewis appeared with an 
old man leaning on his arm. 

“This gentleman is the owner of the rocks, 
boys,” he said. “There is an old Indian story 
which he will tell us about them.” 

Even Sam deserted the baskets tolisten. They 
followed to a curious heap of rocks, overgrown 
with moss and small birches. Here and there 
were openings to a fox’s hole or a bear’s den. 

“Though foxes and bears disappearell with 
the Indians,” said the old farmer, “there is a 
larger cave under this pile, of which the entrance 
islost. But there’s an odd story connected with it. 


that she dragged and threw in her bed, 2 bundle 
of clothes, and whatever she valued the most. 
Then, wrapping up her baby, and taking Joe, 
The fatty dlightet from ‘their wagons, and) ter boy uf four, by the hand, she darted out of 
the house, and up through the woods, to these 
rocks, taking a blanket, a loaf of bread, and jug 
of water with her. 

| “Just think of the good sense of the woman, 
| cied they had been driving through low-lying | looking ahead so far! 
the truth, never been ten miles out of Philadel-| fields. Turning a corner of the rocks, they found | the foresight of Providence where their children 
themselves standing on a lofty peak, with the | are in question, sir; I’ve often noticed that. 





“My grandmother lived down in the hollow, 
yonder, at a time when the nearest fort was that 


at Washington, eleven miles away. Her hus- | “When daylight came, the red-skins began the 
band was one of the most successful hunters; search afresh. How it was they didn’t find her, 


west of the Alleghanies. 


“One summer afternoon, after he “had been | dulled their noses and eyes both, for the trail of 
gone on a bear chase for more than a week, she| her and her child was fresh and warm. Twice 
saw a column of smoke rising from the trees | they came up to the hole, and peered into the 
down in the valley. Women then were-as keen- | darkness, but turned off, saying nothing bigger 
It’s different now, of course; it’s | than a rabbit could get in there. 
not necessary, now that things is made easy for, mighty small, but she knowed the trick of it, 
them. She knew it was an Indian camp-fire. | and, besides, she had her children to save. 


witted as men. 


It was four years then since the red-skins had 


paid them a visit; but there was trouble down| the next. I’ve heard her tell, with her own lips, 
on the Ohio, and the back country was filled | how she divided the loaf and milk for Joe, so’s 


with scattered bands on the war-path. 


| 


“She knew there was not a moment to lose. 


But these women have 


“Well, peeping from between the rocks, she 


to the cabin. There were ten of them in all. 
“She watched them until they had gone into 
the house, and then, holding her baby close, and 


row opening into the cave. 

“It was very narrow, not wider than a fox- 
hole. It must lie somewhere close by here. I’ve 
heard it said, sir, how that boy, Joc, my father 
that was, never whimpered or cried, though he’d 
been dragged out of his warm bed, and brought 
into this wet, slimy hole. Howsoever, men and 
boys were a different breed from us in those 
days, I reckon. 

“Well, sir, the red-skins ransacked the cabin, 
and, finding nobody, they came, yelling like mad 
devils, down to the rocks, and searched over, 
under, through them. They found nothing. 
The baby slept, and Joe crept close to his mother, 
and lay still. 

“Her idea was, you see, that as soon as they’d 
discovered she wasn’t there, they’d go back to 
the cabin, burn it, may be, and then make off. 
But they were too sharp for that. They knew 
there wasn’t no other place of hiding for her, so 
what did the crafty red-skins do but encamp on 
top of the rocks? 

“Just here, sir, where we stand, they built 
their fire, she lying underneath, almost dead with 
terror. Howsoever, Joe fell asleep, and she, 
counting they’d be gone afore morning, and be- 
ing worn out, dozed off, too. 


God only knows! She used tosay He must have 


You see, ’twas 


“Well, sir, there they stayed all that day, and 


but giving the baby some of it, when her own 
breasts were dry; how that boy, Joe,—my father 
as was—carried himself like a man, never givin:t 
whimper or cry; how she listened to the baby’s 
innocent coos and laughs as if it had been the 
voice of death; afraid to stop it, lest it might ery ; 
how, in spite of wrapping the children in tha 
blanket, the awful chill and damp of that grave- 
hole struck in them as well as her; how she was 
almost glad when the poor baby sunk into a low 
stupor, because its innocent voice was stilled. 
“Now my grandmother, like the women of that 
time, sir, was of powerful build, a hearty eater, 
and not used to fasting, like these puny crene 
tures now-a-days, who live on slops and toast. 
The hunger, she’s often told me, gnawed at her 
like a wild beast, in her vitals. She felt her 
brain turning, and when the Indians begun to 
fry venison overhead, and the smell reached he:, 
she thought she was going mad. Come whet 
would, she must go out for food. It were betice 
they should die by the tomahawk than by stirs 
vation. 

“When night came, she left her two childven 
lying as though dead, and crept out. The firs 
was flickering uncertainly; two Indians lay 
asleep, with their toes almost in the ashes, and 
another kept guard; the rest had gone. 

“But what she saw the first was a heap of 
cooked meat on some stones, a bit off from th3 
fire. She said she had no thought of Indian3 
after that. 

“She walked to it boldly, in the full sight of 
the Indian sentinel. 

“Now herein, you see, lay her salvation. I€ 
she’d crept up, he’d have taken herfor a woman, 
but he wouldn’t believe such daring possible. 

“Besides, she had drawn her light skirt up 
over her head; her face was white, and her mouth 
drawn open with fasting and pain. She wasn’t 
a good-looking woman at the best of times, and 
I’ve no doubt, in the dim light, she was as une 
pleasant a figure as one would wish to meet. 

“At any rate, the red-skin took her for a spirit. 
He raised himself with an ugh! drew back a4 
she came up and took as much meat as she coull 
hold. ; 

“Now she, being a keen-witted woman, as { 
said, in a flash saw how the case lay. Sha 
raised both hands over her head, and walket 
slowly backward, then, with a wild = shrick, 
dropped behind the rocks, and crept, swift as a 
snake, to her hole. 

“The other Indians were wakened, and, not 
believing in the ghost, I suppose, went to worl: 
tosearch again. Butthey did notfindher. Tha 
next morning they decamped. They left tha 
half of 2 freshly-killed deer; why, nobody coukt 
guess, unless, taking her for a spirit, they wanted 
to buy her good-will. 

“My grandfather came back that night, to finct 
cabin, and wife, and children safe.” 

“It was a wonderful escape,” said Mr. Lewis. 

“Yes, sir. But it left its marks. My grand- 
mother, I’ve heard say, had been a cheery, plum), 
jovial woman before she went into that cave. 
She came out of it aged as by twenty years, hag- 
gardand grave. She was that as long as I knew 
her. She’d been so close to Death that she never 
forgot the look of him.” 

“And the opening to the cave is lost?” asket 
Tom. 

“Yes. It’s been shut up these many years- - 
choked by falling earth and moss, 1 suppose.” 

Mrs. Lewis called them to dinner just then, 
and they all started down the hill, the boys clus 
tering around the old farmer except Tom, who 
sat still among the rocks, his hands claspet 
about his knees, looking thoughtfully at the 
ground. . 

What a dinner that was! Of course, Sam hact 
eaten sandwiches, chickens and pies before, but 
the mountain air and the story gave them flave 
and zest unutterable. Me felt the hunger “gnaw - 


ing in his vitals” as though he had not eaten fcr 
two days, and in every breath of wind cout 
smell the venison over the Indian’s camp-fire, c¢ 





to make it last, not touching a mouthful herself, 


hear the “ping!” of an arrow. 
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They were all so engrossed that nobody 
missed Tom, until, late in the afternoon, he sud- 
denly stood among them, covered with clay from 
head to foot, his face pale, and torn with the 
jagzed rocks, but his eyes flashing with triumph. 

“T’ve found it! I’ve found the cave!” 

“Hollo! You don’t mean it, boy!” cried the 
farmer. “What kind of a place was it?” 

Tom’s countenance fell. “Well, it wasn’t so 
much of a cave, really, after all. Yeu might 
call it a muddy hole. But I found that in it!’ 
triumphantly displaying a scrap of faded rag. 
“There is a piece of the very dress in which she 
played the ghost. No; I’d rather not trust it 
out of my hands, Charley, please.’’ 

Everybody gathered around to look and won- 
der, and nobody, whatever they might think, 
threw any shadow of doubt on Tom’s discovery. 

“But you missed your dinner!” said Sam, com- 
passionately. “And the custards—O, if you had 
tasted Aunt Ann’s custards!” 

“Custards! Dinner! Why, boy, I wouldn’t 
give up that rag if—if I never ate dinner again!” 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. 

But every boy was satisfied in his humor. 

“A lucky thing,” thought Mrs. Lewis, looking 
at Sam, critically, “that every boy’s humor is 
not the same.” 

ee 
For the Companion. 

MISS LYLE. 
By Alice Robbins. 

It was a hot, drowsy, almost insupportable 
summer’s day. It semed to me as if my school- 
room had never been so close, or my suffering 
from heat so intense, before. 

The pupils were all more or less affected by 
the sultry atmosphere, and how could I blame 
them if they lagged in their lessons or indolent- 
ly lounged over their desks? 

I think the heat made us all a little cross, for 
l caught myself once or twice speaking in irri- 
table tones, and only the frown on Delia Ag- 
new’s forchead, reminded me that mutual for- 
bearance was needed. 

“Girls,” I said, “don’t let us lose our temper; 
the session is a short one, and we shall find our 
homes more comfortable than the school-room.” 

“Miss Simpson,”’ said Mary Brown, who had 
come forward to the desk, as she looked at the 
book she held in her hand, “Miss Lyle has been 
weeping again. I declare it really makes me 
nervous; I wish she sat any where but by my 
side.” 

[ cast a glance at Miss Lyle. She was a tall, 
dark girl, with a marked face,—low brow, wide, 
dark eyes, finely-cut features, and over all an 
expression of utter sorrow, as if life to her had 
thus far been a failure. I had once or twice en- 
deavored to win her confidence, but she shrank 
from me, as she did from the scholars. 

“We must try to ascertain what makes her so 
unhappy,” I said. 

“T don’t believe she will give her confidence to 
any one,” replied Mary Brown, still in the same 
low voice,—“for she repels us, do what we will. 
All we can find out is that she is a niece of Col. 
Lyle, and they say she is a great favorite with 
him, like a daughter, in fact. He has only one 
son. I’m sure she looks as dismal as if she had 
no friends in the world.” 

Two or three times that afternoon I tried to 
invite the confidence of Miss Lyle, but failed, 
and at last angrily resolved not to make any 
further attempts. 

On the next composition-day Miss Lyle was 
not prepared for the exereise. 

“T tried very hard, Miss Simpson,” 
quietly, “but it was impossible.”’ 

“But Miss Lyle [ never excuse my young la- 
dies for such remissness. You surely might 
have written a few lines. You seem well, and I 
must give you the largest number of checks. I 
am sorry that you have not done your duty to 
yourself and the class.” 

Her strong mouth trembled, and for one mo- 
ment she cast an appealing glance that quite 
melted my heart. But she grew stern again, 
and turned away, saying,— 

“L expected the checks,’’ and the slight thread 
of sympathy was broken. 

But by-and-by she began to haunt me. I 
found myself watching for her at the opening of 
the school, and noting the listless, weary way 
with which she came out of the cloak-room, 
and the air of dissatisfaction, of sometimes posi- 
tive disgust that seemed to cloud her face, as 
she placed herself at her desk and took out her 
books. 

Sometimes I dreamed of her, and it always 
seemed as @ she were in some trouble, and I 
alone had the power to help her. Now she was 
in the midst of flames from which, in some mys- 
terious way, I rescued her; again I would sce 
her floating iu the water, and almost at the peril 
of my life, I saved hers. 


she said, 





It was not pleasant to be thus followed with 
the strange consciousness that in some way I 
ought to help this girl, while all the time she 
was so cold and distant, and often almost disa- 
greeable. I could not say to her “Tell me your 
trouble,”’ unless she invited my confidence. A 
word, a hint from her would have been suffi- 
cient. 

Meanwhile I noticed that she dressed with 
exquisite taste, and that the nicest and finest 
materials composed her general wardrobe. Al- 
so that in rainy weather she was driven to 
school by a very stylish coachman. Evidently 
she was surrounded by luxuries, and her wants 
were anticipated. 

Gradually I began to observe a change in her 
demeanor. She turned to study with all her 
might, and soon made rapid progress. But at 
the same time she grew thin; there was a red 
flush on her cheeks and her eyes were fearfully 
bright. 

“You study at home, Miss Lyle, do you not?” 
I asked, one day. 

She glanced up at me with a look that was 
peculiar to her, and only said “home?” while 
her lip quivered; then she added, ‘Yes, I study 
hard. It is my happiness. I want to be thor- 
ough. I want to fit myself — to —to teach 
others.” 

“But Miss Lyle, suppose you break down in 
the effort; I think I ought to forbid this intense 
application.” 

“IT won’t break down,” she said, a little 
proudly, and I went my way. 

One day I happened to say in her hearing that 
I wished I could find a good housekeeper. 

“Is it any thing unbecoming a lady to be a 
housekeeper for strangers ?”’ she asked, looking 
up, hastily. 

“Not at all,” was my reply; “many a high- 
toned, educated lady fills the position to-day. I 
only wish I could find such an one; I would 
give her almost any price, and my grateful 
thanks in the bargain.”’ 

Miss Lyle turned abruptly away and walked 
off, nor did she renew the conversation. 

As I grew more and more interested in the 
girl, I began to be alarmed about her. Her eyes 
startled me with their singular luminousness; 
and there was a shadowy, spiritual expression 
on the features, that threatened an early death, 
or some sad fate. She was rapidly distancing 
her class-mates, and all she seemed to care for 
was study. 

One afternoon, at recess time, I happenéd to 
go to the window. Just outside stood Miss 
Lyle with such an unutterably sad expression 
that it quite made me sick with fear. Some- 
thing must be done with this girl, I thought, 
and on an impulse to say something to her to 
divert her mind, I said, 

“Miss Lyle, have you heard from your mother 
lately ?” 

What led me to say it I cannot tell, for I did 
not even know the girl had a mother. She 
turned round and looked at me, and grew so 
deathly pale that I caught her hand, and almost 
forced her in the low French window. Then I 
led her into my little parlor. She looked round 
wildly for 2 moment, and then burst into a sob- 
bing ery such as comes from the depths of an 
almost breaking heart. 

“OQ Miss Simpson, Iam dying, I am dying of 
homesickness. I cannot live this way; and yet 
my mother thinks itis for the best. My father 
died and we lost every thing. Then my uncle 
made an offer to take me, and my mother, who 
was half-crazed, consented, and [I am alone in 
that great house, and motherless. I cannot bear 
it. Itis killing me. O, my mother, my moth- 
er! my home!” 

Her sobs terrified me, and I tried to soothe 
her by every device I could think of At last 
she grew more quiet. 

“Where is your mother?” I asked. 

She mentioned a distant Eastern city. 

“She is a housekeeper,” she half-whispered, 
“and consequently has no home of her own. 
But [ must make her one,” she added, with en- 
ergy. ‘‘O, Miss Simpson, help me all you can. 
I must teach; [ am working day and night to 
qualify myself. I must have my mother with 


| me; I can bear this longing for a home no long- 


er; it seems to be gnawing at my very heart.” 

“But you seem surrounded with every thing 
to make life pleasant,’ I said. 

“You don’t know,” was her passionate reply, 
—‘‘my uncle loves me, my aunt suspects and 
dislikes me, and makes my life almost intolera- 
ble. O, if you knew how L yearn for a sight of 
my motlier’s face!’ 

“You shall see her, my poor child,” I said, 
drawing her to my side and kissing her forehead. 
“Will she come here and be my friead and 
housekeeper, do you think ?” 

The girl’s face was like an illumination. She 
looked perfectly beautiful as she turned to me. 





“I am sure she would, quite sure, only I did 
not like to ask it—I never could have spoken to 
any one, not even you, but you surprised it out 
ofme. O, Miss Simpson, can you take her?” 

“Certainly, certainly I can,’”’ was my answer; 
“and as soon as practicable I will give you a sit- 
uation as under-teacher, if you wish it, so that 
you may be always in the same house with her. 
There! is your heart lighter?” 

For answer she threw herself on my neck, and 
wept—not bitter tears, but tears of very rapture. 

After that how changed she was! It was 
beautiful to see her steady devotion to me 
and to my interest. The pupils began to 
like her. She exhibited a capacity for loving 
that I had not dreamed of. And when her 
mother came she was the.happiest creature I 
ever saw. 

She is with me yet, but she will earn a more 
beautiful home than I can give her, for she 
holds a gifted pen. 

—_—————__ +o -—-- —— 
THE FRENCHMAN AND BUTCHER. 


A half-starved Frenchman, once, ’tis said, 
Passed near a butcher’s door, 

Where British beef, good white and red, 
Hung round in plenteous store. 


The Frenchman gazed with longing eyes, 
Then loud, “bon! bon!’’ he cried; 

4 The butcher turned with quick surprise, 
Then spoke with wounded pride: 


“Get out, you great outlandish cheat! 
Nor talk such stuff as that; 
You say ‘bone, bone!’ I say ‘meat, meat.” 
And meat extremely fat!” 
——_+<~@>—____—_. 
For the Companion. 
THE PHILOSOPHERS OF KEW. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Marvellous!”’ exclaimed Prof. Tromp. 

“Wonderful!” ejaculated Dr. Savage. 

“Marvellous!” “wonderful!’”’ chimed in sev- 
eral others. 

“Isn’t it as I told you?” asked Mr. Mole. 

“Tt is indeed,” said the rest; and they all 
stood and peered into a hole in the ground. 

The town of Kew, though small, was renowned 
for the wisdom and erudition of its inhabitants. 
It seemed to be a nucleus which gathered to it- 
self all the learning and much of the eccentri- 
city of the eountry round about. 

There Prof. Tromp, the famous astronomer, 
surveyed the heavens from the airy heights 
of his observatory; there Dr. Savage, botanist 
as well as physician, ranged the woods in search 
of rare plants, which he delighted to classify ac- 
cording to their order and species, and by means 
of which he also made many valuable additions 
to the materia medica. There Mr. Mole, the an- 
tiquarian, brought to light the hidden mysteries 
of the past; and there flourished the Scaliger In- 
stitute, which boasted a corps of Professors un- 
equalled by those of any college in that part of 
the country. It was affirmed that, in compari- 
son, Harvard was nowhere. It is manifest that 
no one could breathe such an atmosphere as 
this without being more or less affected by it, 
hence the inhabitants of Kew had habits and 
ways of thinking peculiar to themselves. 

“Is it not as I told you?” asked Mr. “Mole, 
whose visage was as leathery as some old-time 
parchment, and whose nose seemed to have 
grown long and sharp from prying into the se- 
crets of nature. 

“Tt is indeed!” 

The hole into which the phiiosophers were 
gazing was an excavation which Mr. Mole had 
caused to be made because in digging for Indian 
relics he fancied he found indications of a mau- 
soleum. But though he discovered no bones, 
he discovered something equally valuable, for 
there, twenty feet or more below the surface of 
the earth, was a heavy hammer, or mace, and a 
fragment of a horse-shoe, both muck corroded 
by time, but in a state which left no doubt of 
their original design. He had hastened to sum- 
mon the wise men of the town, who were now 
intent upon their investigations. 

“Phe soil is thoroughly impregnated with 
iron,” said the chemical Professor, “while lime 
predominates elsewhere in this vicinity. I will 
take some home for analysis; and he scooped 
up the precious dust in a small tin box which 
he had brought for the purpose. 

“Do you see this which I hold in my hand?” 
said Prof. Tromp. “It is an aerolite. I have 
seldom seen anything more curious;” and the 
learned,astronomer was proceeding to favor his 
audience with a disquisition upon acrolites in 
general, and this one in particular, but was in- 
terrupted by the chemical Professor, who de- 
clared that it was lava,—he had been abroad 
and seen Vesuvius, and who should know lava, 
if he did not? 

The dispute grew so sharp, that it threatened 
disaster to the cause of science, but it was finally 
settled in favor of the volcano, because on turn- 


sd 





ing up the earth with a shovel, similar speci- 
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mens were discovered in abundance, while cer. 
tain rocks imbedded in the soil had evidently 
been subjected to the action of fire. : 

When night fell, and they could no longer 
pursue their researches, they proceeded with 
their relics to the antiquarian’s place of abode, 
and sat up till midnight endeavoring to eluci- 
date the mystery of their origin. 

The mace, they decided, was evidently a wea. 
pon of warfare, and must have belonged to some 
race much more powerful than our own, for, as 
one of the Professors remarked, “it would haye 
required a Hercules to wield_it.”” 

Both that and the horse-shoe were of wrought 
iron, “which,” said Mr. Mole, “presupposes 
knowledge and use of implements and materials 
such as belong to an advanced stage of civilj. 
zation. Do you say that it proves that our 
American Indians understood these things?” 
continued he. “But we know that they did not 
understand them. No, it proves something quite 
different; it proves that our land was inhabited 
by a civilized race before the advent of the In. 
dian.” 

The philosophers all nodded assent to this 
proposition, and advanced many wise theories 
of their own which I will not relate at length, 
Suffice it to say that every thing was adjusted 
harmoniously, and they separated with mutual 
good feeling. Indeed, the matter did seem very 
plain, for a horse-shoe supposed a horse, and a 
horse supposed a masfer, and to whom should 
the warlike mace belong if not to the rider of 
the horse? 

The next step was to request one of the Insti- 
tute students, who was quite an artist, to em- 
body the idea in a drawing, which he did by 
producing a spirited picture of a knight of the 
middle ages on a rampant steed. 

The story soon got abroad, and_ strangers 
flocked to see the site of the extinct volcano, and 
the mace and horse-shoe—those relics of a being 
who, for any thing they knew, might have been 
overwhelmed by the eruption. 

So great was the excitement produced, that 
the learned antiquarian was at last requested to 
deliver an address in the open air, on the spot 
where the discovery was made, which was list- 
ened to by a large concourse of people, escorted 
thither by the Kew band. 

Old Mrs. Foster sat in her door, smoking her 
pipe, as was her wont of a pleasant afternoon. 
She was almost a hundred years of ave, but re 
tained her faculties in a remarkable degree, 
which was perhaps the reason Mr. Mole had not 
long ago captured and set her up among his 
“fossil remains.” I am sure he often Jooked 
upon her with covetous eyes, but the old woman 
seemed still to have a pretty strong hold of life, 
and had by no means lost her interest in what 
was going on in the world. 

As she sat at her door, smoking, she heard the 
music of the Kew band, and great was her cuti- 
osity to know what it portended; but her house 
being remote from the village, it was some time 
before she saw any one of whom she could make 
inquiry. At last she saw a woman coming that 
way, whom, as she drew near, she recognized as 
Betsey Pike. 

“Ho, Betsey,” cried she. “What is all this 
pother that I hear? Fourth o’ July doesn’t come 
in September this year, does it?” 

“Lor sakes, granny, haven’t youcheerd ?” suid 
Betsey ,—for there were people even in Kew who 
said “‘Lor sakes.” 

“No, I haint heerd nothin’. 
door here, and tell me about it.” 

Betsey complied, for in truth she cared very 
little for the address, and rather preferred being 
chief speaker herself. 

“Why, they’ve found something, the wis 
heads has, that goes to show that there was 4 
voleano here once. A volcano is a mounting 
that sends forth fire and smoke, you know.” 
(Betsey had studied geography in her young 
days.) 

“Dew tell, now! -Where do they say that it 
was?” 

“Down by Berry’s oak. You know where that 
is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and did long afore you was born; but 
there never was no sech a mountain there sence 
I can remember, and I don’t believe there ever 
was.” 

“But this was long afore you can remember, 
and I haven’t told you all; they’ve found some 
things that. goes to show that there was folks 
lived here afore the Injins, and that knowed # 
sight more than the Injins, too.” 

“Sech as what?” P 

“Wal, chiefly an old herse-shoe and a mace. 

“What might that be?” 

“Why, a great kind of iron cudgel, or mallet 
or something,—I don't exactly know what.” 

“Tt’s my belief they’ve found old Peter Croft! 
hammer.” 

“Whe, for the land sake, was Peter Croft?” 


Set down in the 
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“He was a blacksmith, that had a shop right 
close under the oak, and a house, too, but they 
was both burnt down.” 

“But that couldn’t be, granny, because these 
things was found twenty feet or more under 
ground,” said Betsy. 

“Ay, of course they was. Peter was an odd 
old genius,—at least, so they said, —he died 
afore I was born; and he built in a kind of hol- 
ler, because he said how it was warmer in win- 
ter. Wechildren used to play with the melted 
jron and things where the old shop stood. There 
was a ccllar, too, as belonged to the house; but 
after a while Mr. Berry he bought the land, and 
he filled every thing up all level. Mr. Berry’s 
been gone this sixty year and more. Yes, yes, 
they’ve found the remains of Peter’s old black- 
smith shop,—that’s what they’ve found.” 

“But they do say the roots of the tree growed 
right atop o’ these things.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t it strike its roots out 
there when it was all filled up? What’s to hen- 
der?” 

“I believe my heart you’re right,” said Betsey, 
langhing; for though she was not highly edu- 
cated, she had a keen appreciation of a joke. 

She was not long in spreading among her 
townspeople Mrs. Foster’s theory of the late dis- 
coveries, and many a laugh was enjoyed at the 
philosophers’ expense; but when the rumor 
reached the ears of these gentlemen, they ex- 
claimed,— 

“What ignorance!” “What credulity!’ and 
the relics may be seen in the museum connected 
with the Scaliger Institute, to this day. 

——+~oo—___— 
For the Companion. 
A SINGULAR BIRD-CATCHER. ; 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

It was the queerest, quaintest place I have ever 
found, our camp on the “thoroughfare” leading 
out of the Pomgokwahem Lake. Pomgokwa- 
hem is the Indian name for heron, and by thor- 
oughfare I mean an outlet flowed by a dam be- 
low; flowed so as to make the stream wider and 
more sluggish than beforé. The lumbermen of 
the Penobscot waters do this to aid in floating 
out their logs. 

We were on a sort of dry point running out 
into the stream, fringed on the water’s edge 
with great hemlocks and pines. Overhead these 
trees formed a dense, cool shade, but beneath 
we could look out upon the water between their 
trunks, which were bare as columns. The 
breeze came in from the water. It was a de- 
lightful spot to while away the hot mid-days of 
early September. 

Out at the very extremity of the point, and 
standing partly in the water, now that the 
stream was flowed, was a low, scrubby cedar. 
Its wide, drooping lower limbs were partly 
submerged in the water. We had noticed it 
at once when we first came to the point. 

Among the boughs of this cedar, up some eight 
or ten feet, Jud (there were three of us,—Tom 
Evarts, Jud Moody and myself,) had espied a 
wood-duck’s nest, the prettiest and most inter- 
esting of all the wild ducks in our Northern wa- 
ters. 

The,young ones were hatched. Indeed, from 
the usual habits of the bird, they ought to have 
been hatched much earlier in the season. Some- 
thing had disturbed the parents, or destroyed 
their first nest, perhaps. 

There were nine of the little yellow, downy 
chicks. We could have easily shot the old 
ones; but were in no need of game, and very 
soon we became much interested in watching 
their movements in their reedy, sylvan home. 

The fifth day after we first camped on the 
point, they began to leave the nest. I do not 
know whether this was caused by the mother- 
bird, or was prompted by instinct on the part of 
the young ones. They were far from being 
large enough to fly; but, one by one, during the 
day, they scrambled over the edge of the nest 
and fluttered down into the water. . 

Some of them seemed to merely fall without 
using their wings at all. Once in the water 
they were at home, and floated off among the 
rushes like egg-shells. There was something 
amusing in their familiarity with the water. 
Buoyant as corks, there was no danger of their 
drowning. They had only to draw back their 
tiny necks and sit quiet, or paddle on at pleas- 
ure. 

The mother-duck swam back and forth, pilot- 
ing out each chick as it tumbled down. When 
at length they had all left the nest, she swam 
away into the open water with the whole flock 
tossing and rippling about her. It was a very 
pretty sight. 

Late in the afternoon she came back under 
the nest with her brood; and they sat all night, 
clustered together beneath the cedar boughs. 


again for the open water. We saw them sail 
out through the reeds toward the channel. The 
old one seemed to be feeding them on some sort 
of water-bugs. 

The current bore some one of them occasional- 
ly away from the mother; though as soon as they 
were ten or a dozen feet from her, they would 
exert themselves to get back. One of them, how- 
ever, was hardly strong enough to breast the cur- 
rent. Notwithstanding his efforts to reach the 
mother, he was carried farther and farther down 
the stream. 

The mother didn’t seem to notice his troubles. 
She was absorbed with the other eight. It quite 
excited our sympathies to see him borne so re- 
lentlessly away. When he had been carried 
forty or fifty feet from the rest’ of the brood, 
there was a great splash and the chick suddenly 
disappeared under the water. 

“Hollo?’ exclaimed Jud; “What was that?” 
“Something grabbed him,” said Tom, ‘from 
under water.”’ 

“What could it be?” said I. 

“‘A water-snake, I guess,” replied Tom. 
‘“Might have been a turtle,” suggested Jud,— 
“a mud-turtle.” 

The old duck heamd the splash. She glanced 
suspiciously around; seemed to miss one of. her 
brood, and at once swam along to where a bub- 
ble or two struggled up to the surface of the 
stream. Turning her head down, she looked 
into the watcr, eagerly scanning the depths 
below; then going back she gathered the chicks 
together, and hurried towards the shore, as if 
apprehending farther danger. 

The question as to what sort of a creature had 
pulled down our poor little duckling so remorse- 
lessly, puzzled us very much. Jud finally came 
to the conclusion that it was a muskrat, who 
had his mud house over on the other bank of 
the thoroughfare. Such an act of wanton ag- 
gression was so contrary to Jud’s ideas of nat- 
ural justice, that he forthwith brought down his 
rifle, and watching his chance, sent a ball 
through the poor muskrat just as he was getting 
up on the roof of his house to enjoy the after- 
noon sun. Without a single sound orcomplaint 
the poor little victim rolled off into the water 
and floated down with the current. 

“There!” exclaimed Jud, with the air of a 
person who has done an act of justice. “No 
more gobbling here. Fair play’s a jewel, the 
world over.” 

On the next morning the old duck had forgot- 
ten her loss. She again took her young brood 
out into the stream. We watched them for a 
time, floating about so prettily. There were 
eight of them. Something drew our attention 
from them for a few minutes, and when we 
again looked there were but seven. 

“Another gone!” said I. “It couldn’t have 
been the muskrat. Poor fellow! killed on mere 
suspicion!” 

“T tell youit’s a snake,” said Tom. 

Jud went back to his old opinion, charging 
it to the turtles. “Let’s put in our canoe and go 
out there,” said he. “Perhaps we can see him 
on the bottom.” 

Carrying down our little skiff, we slid it into 
the water, and getting in, paddled to the spot. 
The old duck instantly sailed back among the 
rushes with all the little ones bobbing after*her. 
The water was ten or fifteen feet deep and the 
bottom was muddy. We could just discern 
the old sunken logs, lying bedded in the mud. 
But no turties were in sight. We searched 
along both banks for a quarter of a mile, or so, 
for water-snakes, and saw several sunning them- 
selves on old tree trunks that projected into the 
stream, but neither of them was the criminal 
for whom we were in search. 

The duck did not desert her home under the 
cedar. The next morning saw her leading out 
her brood once more. Our curiosity was now 
thoroughly roused, and we determined to watch 
sharply to see if another chick was taken. The 
young ones could now swim much better than 
on the first day. They wandered from the 
mother in all directions: some to a distance of 
several rods. They had not been feeding for 
more than fifteen minutes, when another one 
disappeared under the water with a quick 
splash. Something black glanced up from the 
surface of the stream the Same instant. 

“That was smartly done,” cried Tom. 
lieve it was a fish.” 

“Who ever heard of a fish catching ducks?” 
said Jud. 


“T be- 


just like a fish’s tail to me.” 
“Tf it’s a fish, let’s fish for him,” said I. 
“So we can,” said Tom; ‘‘but we better wait 
till afternoon. He wouldn’t bite now, after mak- 
ing his breakfast on duck.” 


“How will you fish?” said Jud; “from the ca- 
noe?” 





After sunrise the next morning, they started 
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“No matter for that,’ said Tom; ‘that looked | 
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guess, will be better. We can tie two or three 
lines together to make one long one, and so 
float the hook.” 

“What can we bait with?” said I. 

“O, a frog will do the work.” 

“Better take a bird. This fish seems to prefer 
birds,” said Jud, laughing. 

“Well, I will,” said Tom. “Much obliged to | 
you for suggesting it. Vll take a young par- | 
tridge. I found a nest of them just hatched, out | 
here in the woods yesterday.” 

Tom went into the woods, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour returned with two partridge 
chickens, just out of their shells. He put them 
in the bottom of the canoe to keep them from 
running away, for they were quite sprightly and 
wild. 

After dinner (if the reader may be pleased to 
call a roast haunch of carribou and two par- 
tridges served on a large flat rock, dinner) Tom 
tied four strong lines together, such as we used 
for catching togue trout. He then took a 
hook that ®ad already hooked a seven-pound 
togue. This he fastened to the long line; and 
to make it float, attached to it the big cork we had 
had in a large bottle of vinegar. Not to kill the 
partridge chick and thus lose the advantage of | 
live bait, he tied it to the hook quite closely, yet | 
not so as to prevent the use of its legs or wings. | 
It was a crucl act, but hunters don’t think much | 
about such things. 
After this was done, he raised the other end of | 
the line upon a high pole, so that the whole 
line would be clear of the rushes, and then | 
threw the hook and bait out into the middle of 

the stream, considerably above the spot where 

the duck had been caught, so that they might 

float down past the cedar. The little partridge 

fluttered and splashed as the current bore him 

away; but the cork kept him from sinking. He 

had gone a number of rods, but there were no 

bites. Jud began to laugh. Tom drew the line 

to the shore, and then threw it again. Again it 

floated down past us. 

“Don’t scem to bite,” said Jud. 
isn’t hungry.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Tom, throwing the hook 
once more. And surcenough, as the chick float- 
ed past the cedar the third time, there came the 
same quick splash as when the duckling was 
seized, and down went the bait. Instantly the 
line tightened with a jerk, but held. 

There was a great pulling to and fro, accom- 
panied by a waving motion of the water. Tom 
pulled on the line, but would not draw it in, lest 
the heavy strain should break it. “Bring the ca- 
noe!” cried he. “We must get it up by some 
other means than pulling ” 

We paddled out into the stream, but before we 
were over the spot where the line was fast, a 
large brown-black creature floated up to the sur- 
face, drowned. It was an otter. 

We found its burrow afterwards under the op- 
posite bank. 

An otter can remain under water a long time, 
—from three to five minutes, I have observed,— 
but at the end of that time it must come to the 
surface, or it will drown. The hook had caught 
fast into the creature’s nose. 
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THE MERRY KINGS. 
King Edward IV. and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth. 


An old historian speaks of the ‘‘troublous sea- 
son of King Henry VL., the prosperous reign of 
Edward IV., and the pitiful life of Edward V.” 

Edward IV.,— (1441—1483)— the victorious 
White Rose, in the War of the Roses, was one of 
England’s merry kings. One summer day, 
“when the leaves grew green,” and blossoms 
hung on the greenwood tree, 

“King Edward would a hunting go, 
Some pastime for to see.” 

So says a very old ballad, which also gives a 
pleasant picture of his appearance as he rode 
away from his palace: 

“With hawke and honnde he made him boune; 

With horne, and eke with bowe; 

To Drayton Basset he teok his waye, 

With all his lords arowe.” 

As he was riding “o’er dale and down,” in a 
merry mood, he saw at a distance “a bold tan- 
ner” riding along the highway. Not an ambi- 
tious man was this “bold tanner;” he aped no 
doublets, and drove no two-forty horses; so we 
infer from the ballad which was,— 

“A russet coat the tanner had on, 
Fast buttoned under his chin; 

And under him a good cowhide, 
And a mare of sour-shilling.”’ 

“Stand still, my lords!’ said the King, “stand 
still “under the greenwood spray,” and [ will go 
to yonder fellow, and have a talk with him. It 
will be a jolly joke to inquire the way to Dray- 
ton Basset, and to ask him the news, and to efter 
to swap horses with him, for he rides a sorry 





“No,” answered Tom; “from the shore, I 


Then the lords gathered “under the greenwood 
spray,’’ and the King rode forth to meet the 
“bold tanner.” 

“God speed thee, my good friend!” said the 
King. “Pray show me the ready way to Dray- 
ton Basset.” 

Now the tanner looked upon men of fine cloth 
with contempt, and, as the King was very splen- 
didly dressed, he held him in ill favor. 

“To Drayton Bassett?” said the tanner. “If 
you are on your way to Drayton Basset, I would 


| advise you to go direetly forward until you come 


to a pair of gallows, then turn in upon the right 
hand.” 

This was an old way of saying ‘You be 
hanged!’ but the King received the uncivil an- 
swer good-naturedly. 

“That is an unready way,” said the .King. 
“Go down with me to Drayton Basset, and thon 
shalt eat and drink of the best, and I will pay 
thy fare.” 

“Thou payest no fare of mine,” said the tan- 
ner. “I make no doubt that I have more nobles 
in my purse than thou hast pence in thy pocket.” 

“God give thee joy of them,” said the King. 

“But, my fine fellow, what art thou?” asked 
the tanner. “The clothes that thou wearest on 
thy back would well cover a lord.”’ 

“1 did not steal them,” said the King. “But 
I have a question foryou. Youare riding about 
the country, far and near; what news do you 
hear?” 

“I hear no news,” replied the tanner, “but 
that cowhides are dear.” 

“Cowhides? Cowhides?” queried the King. 
“Pray tell me what things are those?” 
“Why, art thou a fool?” said the tanner. 
carry a cowhide under me” 

“Whatis thy craft?” asked the King. 

“Tama barker. Pray tell me what is yours?” 
“Tam _a poor courtier, and right tired am I of 
the service. I would fain quit the court, and 
learn thy trade of thee.” 

“Heaven forefend! If thou wert my ’prentice, 
thou wouldst spend more than I should gain, by 
forty shillings a year!” 

“If thou wilt not receive me as thy ’prentice,” 


“J 


said the King, “let us at least swap horses before 


we part, for Lam in a trading way to-day.” 

Now the King’s horse was an elegant, high- 
spirited steed, and the tanner’s was a poor, old, 
tumble down beast, sharp-backed, hollow-ribbed, 
most pitiable to behold. 

“That we will,” said the tanner. “But I must 
have some boot of thee.” : 

“That would be against reason,” said the King. 
“My horse is a much finer animal than thine, 
and that thou well canst see.” 

“Yes; but my horse, Brocke, is gentle and mild, 
stands where you leave him, never runs away, 
while thine is unruly and untame, stepping here 
and there.” 

“But what boot wilt thou have?” asked the 
King.” 

“No pence nor half-pence,’ 
“but a noble in gold.” 

“Here’s twenty groats,’ said the 
“Twenty groats of white money!” 

“Twenty groats!” exclaimed the tanner. “TI 
would have taken my oath, just now, that thou 
hadst not a single penny. But, though thou 
hast got Brocke, my horse, thou shalt not have 
my cowhide.” 

The tanner took his precious cowhide and 
threw it across the gold-mounted saddle on his 
new horse. 

“Now help me up, thou fine fellow,” he said 
to the King. “Tis time that I was gone!” 

The King helped the tanner into the stirrup, 
and the latter gave rein to the impaticnt steed. 
The delighted fellow started off in fine style, but 
his triumph was of very short duration, for, 
when the horse heard the cowhide rattle, and 
saw the cow’s tail wag, he pricked up his ears, 
broke rein, and made for the forest in hot haste. 

The tanner was now frightened out of his 
wits, expecting every moment to be thrown and 
dashed in pieces. 


, 


said the tanner, 


King. 


“The tanner he pulled, the tanner he sweat, 
And held by the pummel fast.”’ 

He handed at last with his choice cowhide 
upon a soft spot of earth, and, finding himself 
whole, hurried back, with an incensed counte- 
nance, to the King. 

“Take thy horse again with a vengeance!’ he 
said. ‘I will have no more*of him.” 

““My horse would have borne thee well enough,” 
said the King, “but he knew not of thy cowhide. 
But, jolly tanner, if thou wilt change, then I 
must have some boot of thee.” 

“What bout wilt thou have?” 

“No pence’ nor half-pence, but I must have 
twenty pounds.” 

“TTere’s twenty groats out of my own purse,” 
said the tanner, “and here are twenty that I had 
of thee. T have just one more, and that we'll 





steed.” 


spend together at the inn.” 
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The remainder of the story is happily told in 


the quaint old ballad: 


“The King set a bugle horn to his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill; 

And soon came lords, and soon came knights, 
Fast riding o’er the hill. 


“ ‘Now out, alas!’ the tanner he cried, 
‘That ever I saw this day! 

Thou art a thief! yon come thy fellows, 
To take my cowhide away !” 


“«They are no thieves,’ the King replied, 
‘I swear! so mote I thee! 

But they are the lords of the North country, 
Ifere come to hunt with me.’”’ 

When the tanner discovered that his new ac- 
quaintance was no less than the King, he began 
to tremble, thinking he would be hanged: 

“ “Away with thy fear, thou jolly tanner, 

For the sport thou hast shown to me, 

I wote noe halter thou shalt wear, 

But thou shalt have a knight’s fee.’ ”’ 

So said the King. The tanner was then made 
a knight, and was assigned Plumpton Park as 
au estate. He received the office gladly, and 
promised the King that when the latter should 
come to Tamworth,— 

‘“‘Neat’s leather should clout his shoen.” 

We have followed the ballad with but little 
deviation in relating this story. The story in the 
Diain is no doubt true, for it was a custom among 
young kings at this period to seek such adven- 
tures as these. Doubtless, some of the incidents 
were colored to suit the rhyme of the ballad- 
maker. But the incident is in keeping with the 
early character of the merry King, Edward IV. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


‘eo 
CONGRESS. 


Congress, or the National Legislature met on 
Blonday, December 4th. This will not be the 
first session of the present Congress, for it met 
on the 4th of last March, and continued to sit 
for several weeks. 

Each Congress has a life of two years, extend- 
ing from the 4th of March in the odd year to 
the 4th of March in the next odd year. Thus, 
the present Congress came into existence on the 
4th of March, 1871, and will continue till the 4th 
of March, 18738. 

The first Congress assembled in the spring of 
1789, at New York,—but it was not until some 
weeks had clapsed that it was organized for the 
transaction of business; and Washington did 
not take the oath of office as President of the 
Vnited States until the 80th of April, 1789,— 
which is the date of the beginning of our pres- 
ent form of national government. 

Since the organization of the first Congress, in 
the spring of 1789, forty-one have been held 
down to the 4th of March, 1871. The present 
§s the forty-second Congress, and this national 
body is now drawing toward the close of its 
éighty-third year. 

Congress, like the British Parliament, and like 
all good constitutional bodies of its class, or or- 
der, is not only composed of two chambers, but 
these are essentially different in the conditions 
of their election, and in their terms of life. 

‘The House of Representatives, or “lower cham- 
Der,” is one of the most popularly constructed 
bodies in the world. It is based entirely on pop- 
ulation, without reference to age, or sex, or com 
Gition, or color, or origin. The only qualifica- 
tions for membership are citizenship, and the 
ave of twenty-five years,—and neither of these 
qualifications would be very strictly enforced, 
were any district to disregard either of them, or 
both. 

The Senate is as aristocratically-constituted a 
body as the House is democratically-constituted. 
While members of the House must be chosen 
every two years, members of the Senate are 
chosen for six years. Representatives are chosen 
by the direet action of all voters, under systems 
of suffrage that approach to universality. Sen- 
ators are chosen by the Legislatures of the States 
from which they come. 

Every member of the House of Representatives 
represents a district in which the number of per- 
sons is, as Nearly as possible, the same as it is in 
every other district. Every Senator may be said 
to represent half a State, as each State has two 
Senators. But the States, as is well known, are 
very unequal, both in respeet to population and 
wealth. ‘The State of Delaware has two Sena- 
tors, the same number as New York, and yet 
Delaware in population and wealth falls below 
single counties in New York. Oregon has the 
same power in the Senate as Pennsylvania, yet 
the number of the population of the two States 
is widely different. 

Strange as it may seem, this inequality of 
State representation,* anti-democratic as it is, 
excites no bad feeling in this democratic coun- 
try. The Senate is as strong an institution as 
there is in the world. 

The two branches ave differently organized, in 
some respects. The House has a Speaker, elect- 


ed by the members,—and that officer appoints the 
committees. The Vice-President of the United 
States is President of the Senate, but he is not 
allowed to appoint committees, which is done 
by the Senate itself. The Senate chooses a Pres- 
ident, to act in the absence of the Vicc-Presi- 
dent, who need never enter that body, if he is 
inclined to remain at home, and indeed the coun- 
try has often been without a Vice-President. 
The House has a Clerk; the Senate a Secretary. 

The Senate, unlike the House, exists always. 
It is the treaty-making body, the House having 
nothing to do directly in aiding negotiations. 
It also confirms or rejects appointments to of- 
fice, a matter with which the House has no di- 
rect association. 


> . 
A CURIOUS OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


The Horizontorium, an optical illusion, some- 
times used as an evening pastime in England, 
very pleasingly illustrates the fact that a person 
cannot always correctly define an object by the 
appearance presented to the eyes. 

The Horizontorium has been drawn in many 
different ways, but always on the same princi- 
ple, in isometrical perspective, that is with the 
vanishing point below the plane of the picture. 
A favorite representation used to be a castle or 
fort, with turrets, palisades, and a sentry stand- 
ing outside his box, the first appearance to the 
eye being a shapeless assemblage of objects. 














We give a picture that illustrates the same 
principle of optics. Our object is to make the 
ill-proportioned figure present the appearance 
of a neat, well-shaped tomb-stone, enclosed by 
an upright fence. To do this a sight piece 
should first be prepared. It can be cut from 
thick paper, the shape of the diagram in the il- 
lustration numbered 2. The end of this sight 
piece should be bent so that it will stand up- 
right, and then it can be held by gluten to the 
spot marked 38 in the picture. 

Let the paper rest upon the table, close one 
eye, and look steadily with the other at the 
tomb-stone through the little hole at the top of 
the sight piece. A well-proportioned tomb- 
stone, surrounded by an upright railing, will be 
seen. The tomb-stone will not only appear well- 
proportioned, but will seem to stand out from 
the paper, as though viewed by a stereoscope. 

It is possible to multiply designs to any ex- 
tent, as the principle on which the Horizontori- 
um is constructed is a very simple one. The 
hint and the design given we trust may lead our 
readers to enjoy some pleasant evening pas- 
times. 


oe —_—— 
WRITERS AND SPEAKERS. 

Providence seldom allots more than one great 
gift to a single person. Good writers are usual- 
ly poor speakers, like Goldsmith, who “wrote 
like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.” The 
right word that always came to his mind when 
he was writing, was not remembered in ordina- 
ry conversation. 

“Sir,” said a person, speaking of Goldsmith, 











“the man was a fool. He would say ‘That is as 


good a shilling as ever was born!’ 
would never have entered his head. 
fool, sir!” 

Thackeray, with all his wit and versatile gifts, 
was a poor speech-maker. 


Coined 
He was a 
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AN AGED WOMAN, AND WHAT 
SHE SAW. 


Mention was made, not long since, in the 
French newspapers, of the death of a lady in 
her hundredth year,—Madame la Duchesse du 
Plessis d’Aremcey. She was a noted personage 
in the reign of Napoleon I., whom she has sur- 
vived more than fifty years, and who became 
Emperor when she was about thirty-three years 
old. Her life was passed during a period of stir- 
ring events, and it may be interesting to re- 
fer to some of the most prominent. 

At the date of hg birth, ‘the old French mon- 
archy of the Bourbons was in existence. She 
lived to see it swept away, and to witness in its 
place two French Empires, both of which also 
passed away at an interval of almost sixty 
years; and three French Republics. Two of the 
latter long since ceased to exist. 

She saw France four times invaded. A young 
woman when the Allies entered France in 1792, 
and a middle-aged woman when they came in 
1814, and in 1815, she survived to see the yet 
more terrible German invasion of 1870. Be- 
tween the first and the last of these invasions, 
almost fourscore years elapsed. 

England owned a large part of the present ter- 
ritory of the United States when this French 
lady was born. Now we are a nation, and Eng- 
land’s rule among us is a thing of the past. 

In 1771 England had not obtained half that 
Indian dominion which now is hers; and Lord 
Clive himself, who founded that dominion, and 
who died in 1774, would be astonished, could he 
come back, to see the English power in India. 

The Australasian world was then unthought 
of. Now it is full of new communities, that are 
growing up into Christian countries, in which 
another century will see many millions of men 
and women of European descent. 

Spain owned most of South America, and not 
a little of North America, in 1771, and there were 
Spanish Viceroys in Mexico and Lima; and now 
Spain’s American possessions consist of a cou- 
ple of islands. Mexico and Lima are capitals of 
independent nations, and a Spanish Viceroy is no 
more to be seen in either than a Spanish In- 
quisitor. 

Poland was a great and an unbroken kingdom 
in 1771, not even the first partition then having 
taken place, and now that unfortunate nation- 
ality is as dead as the old Roman Empire. 

Turkey was one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope in 1771. Now she exists only because the 
leading nations cannot agree among themselves 
as to the best way to eat her up. 

Another great power in Europe in 1771 was 
Spain, the equal of England, and France, and 
the German Empire, and the superior of Russia 
and Prussia. Now she is of no more weight in 
Europe than is Belgium, which had no national 
existence in 1771, while Prussia, then with little 
influence in Europe, is now at the head of the 
nations, and has become the new German Em- 
pire. 

Since 1771 there have disappeared from the 
list of nations, besides Poland, the old German 
Empire, the Mogul’s Empire in India, the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, the Pope’s temporal Uo- 
minion, the Republic of Holland, the Grand 
Dukedom of Tuscany, the Republic of Venice, 
and a score or two of lesser States in Italy, and 
Germany, and elsewhere. 

To balance these losses there have come into 
existence in the last hundred years the Republic 
of the United States, the Empire of Brazil, the 
Republics of Mexico and Peru, the Austrian 
Empire, the Kingdom of Italy, the new German 
Empire, the Kingdom of Greece, half a score of 
Spanish or colored nations. in America or the 
West Indies; the Kingdoms of Holland and Bel- 
gium, and the Liberian Republic, and the King- 
dom of the Sandwich Islands. 

The Barbary States have ceased to be pirates, 
and Alviers has become a French dependency. 

In the East, China and Japan have been thrown 
open to the world, and Persia has dwindled 
almost to feeble imbecility; the East India Com- 
pany has ceased to be a political power, while a 
British Queen rules directly over Hindostan, 
wearing the crown, and wielding the sceptre of 
Akbar and Aurungzebe. 

All these changes have occurred in the course 
of one human life; and yet, great as they are, 
they form but a sinall and comparatively insig- 
nificant part of the changes that have taken 
place in a century; for much more important 
are the changes consequent on the use of steam 
for ships and railways, the introduction of the 





electric telegraph, theinvention of various kinds 








of murderous arms, the thousand mechanical 
inventions, the conquests of science, the discoy- 
ery of the virtues of vaccination, the creation 
of new kinds of food and new sorts of clothing, 
and the addition of countless conveniences to 
our daily lives. Why, there are a hundred use. 
ful things known to the young people of to-day 
that the French lady no more knew in her youth 
than Robinson Crusoe on his desert island. 
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IN THE CARS. 

Whatever is indicative of a kind heart is gen. 
erally both winning and graceful. I always re. 
call with pleasure a little incident that occurred 
in a steam ear in which I was riding, and which 
left a pleasant picture in my mind. 

The car was nearly filled with people, when 
there entered it two men with their families, 
each taking opposite seats near the door. One 
of the men was a laboring Dutchman, and as 
his wife held a small babe, he constituted him- 
self the nurse of three sturdy little fellows, very 
nearly of a size, whose appetites were equal to 
any that I ever saw gratified. 

The gentleman opposite was elegance itself, 
with a certain ineffable grace about every feature 
and movement that was very attractive. He al- 
so had with him his wife, who evidently was an 
invalid, and a boy, the reflection of his own manly 
beauty. 

The Dutchman answered all demands upon his 
purse with ready generosity, regaling his three 
boys with pop-corn and apples; but at last, as if 
the idea had occurred to him that his children 
might be hungry, he opened a knapsack, and 
took from it an immense Dutch-cake. 

Having given what might be regarded as a 
loaf to each of the children, he restored it to the 
knapsack, when he caught the eye of the boy 
opposite, who was regarding the performance 
with a pleasant smile. 

In an instant, the knapsack was thrown open 
again; out came the Dutch-cake, and an ample 
triangle was handed across to the dainty little 
fellow, who blushed, and glanced at his aristo- 
cratic father for permission. 

The gentleman took it from the Dutchman, 
with a smile that fully acknowledged his recoz- 
nition of the favor intended, and gave it to his 
son, who, in turn, thanked both his father and 
the Dutchman. Then he held it in his hands, 
the Dutchman watching him with a little unea- 
siness visible in his honest face, as if afraid it 
was not quite good enough for such as he. 

The father, in the meantime, continued to read 
his paper, but, presently, looking at his son, and 
seeing him eating the Dutch-cake with evident 
relish, he glanced across at the Dutchman, and 
the two exchanged smiles that did one’s heart 
good to see. It was a smile of parental sym- 
pathy. 

When the Dutch-cake had all disappeared, the 
gentleman took down his son’s lunch-box, and 
treated the whole of his rough neightor’s party 
to sponge-cake. The eagerness of the three boys 
and the coyness of the father did not at all de- 
tract from the pleasure which must have been 
felt by the gentleman in his cordial and truly 
gentlemanly act. 

It is difficult to define what there was in this 
little scene that left such an indelible impression, 
as if a sunbeam had been stereotyped on my 
heart; but any one who is a parent, or who loves 
children, or who has felt the satisfaction that 
their smiles afford, will readily understand why 
it remains like a beautiful picture upon the walls 
of my memory. Co. Wi B. 

——-- +0) 
A PHILOSOPHER’S QUESTION. 

When Phyrrus, king of Epirus, was preparing 
to wage war against Rome, Cineas, a wise and 
good man, asked him what were his expecta- 
tions as to the result of the career upen which 
he was about to enter. 

“To subdue Rome,” answered the King. 

“What will you do next, my lord?” 

“T will conquer Italy.” 

“And what then?” 

“T will subjugate Carthage, Macedonia, the 
whole of Africa, and Greece.” 

“And when you have conquered all that you 
ean conquer, What will you do then?” 

“Do? Twill sit down and spend my time in 
peace and comfort!” 

“Ah, my lord,” said the sage, “what prevents 
you from sitting down and spending your time 
in peace and comfort now ?” 

———_+~oo 
NEWTON. 

Newton was very absent-minded at times of 
intense study. He once asked a friend to dine 
with him, but forgetting the appointment, or- 
dered dinner for but one. His friend came, and 


supposing the plate in the dining-room was for 
him, ate his dinner without interrupting the 
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philesopher, and departed. Presently Newton 
came into the dining-room. ‘I declare,” said he, 
moodily, “if it wege not for the empty plate, 
[should say that I Nad not dined.” 
ne eee 
REDEEMING A DESERT. 

An immense desert extends for many hundred 
miles on this side of the Rocky Mountains, 
which American engineers have declared unin- 
habitable. The soil is fertile, but there are no 
trees, nor springs of water, and no rain falls. 

If there was no possibility of redeeming this 
desert, it Would be a more formidable barrier to 
emigrants than the Rocky Mountains. But 
French engineers, by boring Artesian wells in 
the great desert of Sahara, have succeeded in 
covering large areas with grass and palm trees. 
In Egypt the millions of fig and orange trees, 
set out by the late Pacha, Mahemet Ali, have 
already changed the climate, and rains in sum- 
mer are common, where formerly rain was un- 
known. ° 

One cannot doubt that our enterprising emi- 
grants will effect similar changes in the great 
American desert, and make it, in spite of formi- 
dable hindrances, the seat of populous and 
thriving communities. 

—— +r 
A FIRE HELMET. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, by scientific knowledge, 
constructed a safety lamp, which is a perfect 
protection for miners against explosions from 
firedamp. Prof. Tyndale has put his chemical 
skill to similar use by inventing a fire helmet, 
which will guard firemen in burning houses 
from all danger of suffocation by smoke or 
flame. Theconstruction is very simple. It con- 
sists of a hood made of metal and wire gauze. 
Opposite the mouth and nostrils is a layer of 
cotton-wool moistened with glycerine. Outside 
of this is a layer of small leaves of charcoal, 
upon another layer of dry wool; and last comes 
alayer of small pieces of causticlime. Experi- 
ments are said to have proved perfectly success- 
ful; and firemen, armed with this helmet, can 
stand for a long time in the thickest smoke with- 
out inconvenience. 

. 
THE TROUT AND THE SNAKE, 

Brook trouts, it is said, like blue fish, bite ea- 
gerly when they are full. A gentleman, who is 
very skilful with his line, says that he has often 
caught trouts that were so gorged that their food 
protruded from their mouths; and that he once 
caught a large trout that had endeavored to 
swallow a small snake. The reptile had gone 
down tail first, and its head was projecting from 
the fish’s mouth. Both were alive and active, 
although the snake’s tail was commencing to be 
acted upon by the gastric juice of the trout’s 
stomach, and the flesh was gone from the tip of 
the tail, and the bone exposed. It has been 
doubted whether living matter could be digested 
inthe stomach of an animal, and this circum- 
stance is interesting from its undoubted authen- 
ticity. 


a 
SHORT IN COMPARISON, 

A literary man, who was quite tall in stature, 
once ridiculed an English poet who was below 
the medium height. The poet was a wit, and 
remembered that a little diamond may be of 
more value than a mountain of glass. He 
sought relief for his wounded feelings in the 
consolations of rhyme, with the following re- 
sult: 

“Though born to be short is my fate, 
Yet so was the great Alexander; 
And when I go in at a gate 
I don’t have to stoop like a gander. 


“I’m no long, lanky hoddy doddy, 
Whose beaver mounts up to the sky; 
But, though scarcely four feet in my body, 
In soul, I am thirty feet high!’’ 


oan aan 
CAUGHT. 
The Evening New York Despatch tells a funny 
Story about the too intimate acquaintance of a 
pack of dogs, and a locomotive: 


The single track trestle-work over State Street, used 
by the Lake Shore Railroad passenger trains, is a re- 
markably uncomfortable crossing place for man and 
beast if a train sappens to be approaching. It is too 
Narrow far standing room at the side, and there is 
from twel¥e to twenty feet of a jump to motherearth. 

A day or two ago, a squadron of vagrant dogs, 
munbering upwards of a dozen, took it into their ca- 
nine heads to cross that bridge, and away they went, 
skipping over the ties as lively as a lot of crickets. 

The poor brutes had failed to consult the time card, 
or they might have seen that the day express was just 
due; but perhaps that did not matter much, as they 
had visual information of that fact about the time the 
leader had reached the centre of the bridge. The 
train came thundering along, its cow-catcher well in 
front, and the curs, after one moment of bewilder- 
Ment, set up a chorus of frightful howls. 

Some of the dogs tried to slip past the monster, and 
others turned tail and made a run for it, but the re- 
sult was all the same, and the cow-catcher scooped 
them up by twos and threes, keeping a huridred 
Weight or so of animated legs and bodies turning 





THE YOUTITS COMPANION: 











handsprings and somersets, until the last yelper had 
been pitched off. 

Quite a crowd of persons collected to count the 
dead, but the dogs disappointed them, as every one 
had sufficient life left to limp away. 

ee 
PAPA’S COFFIN. 

Custodians of dead-houses in cities must grow 
callous by long familiarity with the surprise of sor- 
row, or their hearts would break with witnessing al- 
most daily scenes like the following, from the New 
York Times, 

Late in the day (Thursday) a young woman, lead- 
ing by the hand a boy and girl, aged respectively 
five and six years, applied for admittance at the 
Morgue. She explained that she was in quest of her 
husband, Dennis McMahon.* He had been shot in 
the right hip and abdomen, and conveyed to the hos- 
pital, but died shortly after being admitted. 

The officer in atéendance explained the case to the 
woman in as few words as possible, and kindly asked 
what disposition she wished to make of the body. 
Trembling like an aspen leaf, she listened to the sto- 
ry, her face changing from pale to ashy white, and 
her lips moving as if to contradict the story. 

While listening to the details of the death of her 
husband, the children, unconscious of the magnitude 
of their loss, were meanwhile running round among 
the piles of coffins, as’ sing for sail 

The little boy poinfed innocently toa pile of chil- 
dren’s coflins, and said to his baby sister, “See where 
they put little girls; O! pretty! = rubbing 
the side of the little coffin with his hand. 

In the meantime the little girl, in her search for 
“papa,’”’ was endeavoring to lift up the lid of a coffin, 
and peering through the space between the lid and 
the edge of the coffin, said, 

“‘Here’s papa, allice.’’ ‘No, God forbid, darling,” 
said the mother; ‘‘papa is not here.” 

The incident moved to tears all who witnessed it, 
and when the woman explained that she had not 
enough money to pay her car fare to Catharine Ferry, 
which she w shed to cross to see her priest, a dozen 
hands went into as many pockets, and a good little 
purse was instantly made up for her. 


———— + 
WEBSTER’S RETORT UPON WIRT. 
Daniel Webster was never known as a “‘wit,”’ being 
of a genius vastly greater than that; but he was 
quick enough, when he had almost gained a point, to 


parry any attempt to surprise him from his advan- 
tage. 


He was once engaged in the trial of a case in one of 
the Virginia courts, and the opposing counsel was 
William Wirt, author of the “Life of Patrick Hen- 
ry,’’ whith has been criticised as a brillidft romance. 

In the progress of the case, Mr. Websterintroduced 
a highly respectable witness, whose testimony (unless 
disapproved or impeached) settled the case, and anni- 
hilated Mr. Wirt’s client. After getting through the 
testimony, he informed Mr. Wirt, with a significant 
expression, that he was through with the witness 
and that he was at his service. 

Mr. Wirt arose to commence the cross-examination, 
but seemed for a moment quite perplexed how to 
et en but quickly assumed a manner expressive of 

is incredulity as to the facts elicited, and coolly eye- 
ing the witness a moment, he said: 

“Mr. K., allow me to ask you if you have ever read 
a work called the ‘Baron Munchausen?’ ”” 

Before the witness had time to reply, Mr. Webster 
rose quickly to his feet, and said,— 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Wirt, for the interruption; 
but there was one question I forgot to ask the wit- 
ness, and if you will allow me that favor, I promise 
not to interrupt you again.” 

Mr. Wirt, in the blandest manner, replied,— 

“Yes, most certainly ;’’ when Mr. Webster, in the 
most deliberate and solemn manner, said,— 

“Sir, have you ever read Wirt’s ‘Patrick Hen- 


The effect was irresistible, and even the judge 
could not control his rigid features. Mr. Wirt him- 
self joined in the momentary laugh, and turning to 
Mr. Webster, said,— 

“Suppose we submit this case to the jury without 
summing up,” which was assented to, and Mr. Web- 
ster’s client won the suit — Bench and Bar, by L. J. 
Bigelow, 

——— +o 


A SHREWD WASP. 

Insects can make hard masters, compelling weaker 
ones to work for them, and then using their slaves for 
food. Two witnesses vouch for the truth of the fol- 
lowing story in the Albany Evening Journal: 


They (the two witnesses) saw a wasp riding on a 
Sg worm, about one and a halfinches long. How 
ar he had ridden, they did not know; but after they 
saw him, they watched him until he had ridden all of 
twenty-five feet Occasionally the worm would stop, 
lie motionless, as though dead, when the wasp, after 
a while, would spur him up, and then the worm would 
go on. The wasp would keep the worm in as direct 
acourseashecould. Aftera while, the worm stopped, 
and the wasp dismounted, and quickly ran and re- 
moved a little stone or piece of ground about two 
inches from where the worm lay, and then, seizing 
the worm by the head, drew it into the hole. Pres- 
ently the wasp came out, put on the pone top over 
the hole, covered the stone over, and seemed to be 
getting ready to fly, when they killed him, and then 
dug down about two inches, and dug out the worm, 
which was dead. 





+o 
A NEW HIDING-PLACE, 

A thief in New York escaped capture a few days 
ago by his cool impudence. It required a rare pres- 
ence of mind, worthy of a better cause. 

The citizens of Bergen, N. Y., on Saturday, chased 
a thief into a school-house in that city, and thinkin 
that he was hid somewhere on the premises, a search 
was made, but without effect. It om ag a | trans- 
pired that on reaching the school-house he had in- 
troduced himself to the principal of the school as one 
of the visiting committee, and was closeted with him 


in conversation until the search had been abandoned. 
He escaped capture. 


oe . 
STRENGTHENING THE MEMORY. 

Theodore Parker gave the credit of his remarkable 
memory to his father’s careful training. The father 
made him give an accurate account of the book he 
had been reading, before allowing him to read an- 
other, There is good sense in the following article: 

As a general thing, we read too much, and think 
about what we read too little; the consequence is that 


most, of the people we meet know something in a su- 
perficial way about almost every thing, and very little 








in a thorough way about any thing. Not a tenth 
part of what is read is remembered for a month after 
the book, magazine or newspaper is laid aside. Dan- 
iel Webster, who had a rich store of information on 
almost every subject of general interest, on being 
asked how it was that he could remember so accu- 
rately, replied that it had been his habit for years to 
reflect for a short time on what he read, and so fix all 
the facts and ideas worth remembering in his mind. 
Any one who does this will be surprised to find how 
retentive his memory will become, and how long after 
reading a book or interesting article, the best portions 
thereof will remain. 


+> 


A Beautiful Present. 





WE SHALL GIVE TO 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 
WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the papere=-=-Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
to the Companion. 


Its title is “GRANDPA's HIRED MAN.” It represents a 
hay-field on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men are load- 
ing a huge wagon, while in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay, 

The man is approaching old age. His tall, muscular 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his little “three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man" is turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine in their faces, as 
well as in the flelds, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as pencil 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
tulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unquestionably 
the first draughtsman in America; and in this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position. It is,in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting ornament 
for any home. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, is 174 by 
25 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February, 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes tg us from the printer. 

Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes forthe paper for 
one year, between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov, 1, 1872, and pays 
$1.50 for it, will receive the picture, 

A subscriber who is now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only for that year, will not be entitled to it. 
Such subscribers must pay one year in advance of their 
present year’s unpaid subscription, in order to secure it. 

The offer of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for it will be given, as we have 
stated above, to each new subscriber. 

Send for Cigculars, Premium List and Cards, if you wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 

ONE MONTH FREE, 

The COMPANION will be sent free to January 1, 1872, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871, 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

Our offers of Grrts and PREMIUMS are the most liberal 
and the largest in number and variety ever made for new 
subscribers in this country. 

The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
all of our subscribers, 

If you have not received one, or if a second copy is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
dress, without charge. 

————_- + -- --- 


DERIVATION OF “YANKEE,” 


The term ‘“‘Yankee”’ is a modification of the French 
term, Anglais, meaning English. Itisstated that the 
English settlements were called by the aborjgenes 
Ingese or Yengese, and in after years, especially dur- 
ing the struggle between the colonists and the mother 
country, Yengese became modified into “Yankee,” 
and was used by the British soldiery as an opprobri- 
ous epithet. According to Thiery, “Yankee” isa cor- 
ruption of Yankin, diminutive of John, a nickname 
given to English colonists in Connecticut by the Dutch 
settlers in New York. Dr. Gordon, in his ‘History 
of the. American War,” says it was a cant word in 
Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1718, and that it means 
excellent, as a yankee good harse, or yankee good 
cider. He supposes that it was adopted by the stu- 
dents as a by-werd, and being carried by them from 
the college, obtained currency in other colonies, and 
so was subsequently applied to the New Englanders. 


Pee | ~~ = 


EAT SLOWLY. 


should be spent at each meal, and spent, too, in chew- 
ing the food a good portion of the time, and not in 
continued putting in and swallowing; and in pleas- 
ant chat and laugh, instead of the continuance of the 


you lay out to spend thirty minutes in this way at 
your meals, you may rest assured you will not eat too 
much, and what you do eat will be in the best condi- 





intense nervous pressure of the office or library. If 






Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland's White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Oj: Cures Pulmonic Aflec- 
D tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


X\ Cures Kidney Complaints. 





“ For health comes sparklingin the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There ’s von in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


~ THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE 
Family Paper 
1s 


THE METHODIST, 


An independent, wide-awake, handsomely printed, well- 

arranged, ably edited, high-toned weekly, devoted to the 

circulation of 

Pure, Good, Wholesome, and Attractive 
Reading. 

Its corps of editors and contributers is second to none, 

and no expense is spared to make it in every respect 

A LIVE PAPER, 

complete in every department. 

te A Cuoice FEast is always prepared for the chil- 

dren, 
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By special arrangement, there will appear each 
week, A Lecrure-Room TALK by Brecner, and a Ser- 
MON or ARTICLE by TALMAGE, the wonderful pulpit ora- 
tor, of Brooklyn, whose genius and eloquence attract vast 
crowds. 

So confident are its publishers that it will find friends 
when allowed to speak for itself that they offer to send 
Specimen Copies Free for Four Wecks 
to all who ask for them. 

Its rates for Clubbing with other Religious, Agri- 
cultural, and Literary Publications are very liberal. By 
this arrangement two papers can be taken for about the 
cost of one, 

EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES. 
GF Good Canvassers wanted everywhere, and well 
paid, 
Terms, $2 50 ayear in advance. (Postage 20 cts.) 
GEO. R, CROOKS, D. D., Editors 
ABEL STEVENS, LL. D.,f§ “ ea 
G, C. HALSTED, Publisher, 
49—It 114 Nassau Street, N. Y. 






"FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. 


A Great Novelty. 
The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—A 
beautiful new Home 
Paper devoted to Flow- 
ers and Hlome Reading. 
Lots of Pictures and 
Measant reading for the 
lome cirele, Every body 
willlike it. Only Tica 












WaT year, Club of 10, 60c 
Y WRN eu ‘he Fine Premio 
‘lo Seeds to Sub- 

WWW sortie 3. iy 
— 1 , Girls and La- 
r dies can make $3_ per 


day getting subscribers 
in every town. Local 
Agents wanted every- 
where, 

Send 10 cts, for Spec- 
imen Copies. 

For full particulars of the above, send 5c. stamp for Pro- 
spectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 Papers. Ad- 
dress ENRY T. WILLIAMS, 

49—4t ° Publisher, No 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


BOYS’ 


Watches and Chains, 
SETS OF 
STUDS AND SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
Silver Fruit Knives, 
MICROSCOPES 
7 AND 
* MUSIC BOXES, 
For Sale by 
PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 
162 Washington Street, 
48 BOSTON. 2t 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Kervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that*should be considered 











“T hold,” remarks a physician, “that thirty minutes as parent, in the training of youth, Price only $1. 


pages, cloth. Sent by mail, a paid, on receipt of 

price. Thousands have been taught by this work the truc 

way to health and we gee ddress the PEABODY 

MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 

Mass., or Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 
37—tt 





A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 





tion for appropriation to the needs of your system.” 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sext FREE on receipt of Stamp for 
Postage. Address ADAMS & CO,, Boston. 43—2t 
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THE SCOTTISH BALLAD, “AULD 
ROBIN GRAY.” 

Leigh Hunt once remarked that Robin Gray had 
“suffused more eyes with tears of the first water than 
any other ballad that ever was written.” The song 
was once very popular in England, and it is still a fa- 
vorite among those charming people who have the 
gift of ballad-singing. It was written by Lady Anne 
Barnard, who died in 1825. The history of the com- 
position is curious. Lady Barnard thus relates the 
circumstances under which it was produced, in a let- 
ter to Sir Walter Scott: 


“Robin Gray,” so called from its being the name of 
the old kerd at Balearras, was born soon after the 
close of the year 1771. My sister Margaret had mar- 
ried, and accompanied her husband to London. I 
was melancholy, and endeavored to amuse myself by 
attempting a few poetical trifles. There was an an- 
cient Scotch melody, of which I was passionately 
fond; , Who lived before your day, used to sing 
it to us at Balearras, She did not object to its having 
improper words, though I did. I longed to sing old 
Sophy’s to different words, and give to its plaintive 
tones some little history of virtuous distress in hum- 
ble life, such as might suit it. 

While attempting to effect this in my closet, I called 
to my little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the 
only person near me: 

“I have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am o 
pressing my heroine with many misfortunes. I have 
already sent her Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s 
arm—and made her mother fall sick-—and given her 
Auld Robin Gray for her lover; but I wish to load 
her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, poor 
thing! Help me te one.” 

“Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said the little Eliza- 
beth. The cow was immediately lifted by me, and 
the song completed. 

At our fireside, and amongst our neighbors, “Auld 
Robin Gray” was always called for. I was pleased in 
secret with the approbation it met with; but such 
was ny dread of being suspected of writing any thing, 
pereviving the shyness it created in those who could 
write nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret. 

Meanwhile, little as this matter seems to have been 
worthy of a dispute, it afterwards became a party 
question between the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. “Robin Gray” was eithera very ancient ballad, 
composed perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great curi 
osity, or a very modern matter, and no curiosity at 
all.” I was persecuted to avow whether I had written 
it or not,—where I had got it. Old Sophy kept my 
counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of the gratifica- 








tion of seeing a reward of — guineas offered in 
the newspapers to the person who should ascertain 
the point past a doubt, and the stiil more flattering 
circumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, Secre- 
tary to the Antiquarian Society, who endeavored to 
entrap the truth from mein a manner I took ainiss. 
Had he asked me the question obligingly, T should 
have told him the fact distinetly and contidentially. 
The annoyance, however, of this important ambas- 
sador from the antiquaries was amply repaid to me 
by the noble exhibition of the “Ballat of Auld 
Robin Gray’s Courtship,” as performed by dancing 
dogs under my window. It proved its popularity 
from the highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure 
while I hugged myself in my obscurity. 


‘“‘Auld Robin Gray.’ 

When the sheep are in the fauld, when the cows come 
hame, 

When a’ the weary world to quiet rest are gane, 

The woes of my heart fa’ in showers frae my ce, 

Unken'd by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 

Young Jamie loo’d me weel, and sought me for his 
rride ; 

But saving ae crown-piece, he'd naething else beside. 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea; 

And the erown and the pound, O, they were baith 
for me! 

Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 

My father brak his arm, our cow was stown away ; 

My mother she fell sick—my Jamie was at sea— 

And Auld Robin Gray, O, he came a-courting me. 

My father cou’dna work, my mother cou’dna spin; 

I toiled day and night, but their bread I cou’dna win; 

Auld Rob maintained them baith, and, wi’ tears in 
his ee, 

Said, “Jenny, O, for their sakes, will you marry me?” 

My heart it seid Na, and I looked for Jamie back; 

Hut hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack ; 

His ship it was a wrack! Why didna Jamie dee? 

Or wherefore am I spar'd to cry out, “Woe is me!” 

My father argued sair—my mother didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to 
break ; 

They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 

And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

1 hadna been his wife a week but only four, 

When mournfu’ as I sat on the stane at my door, 

T saw my Jamie's ghaist-—I cou’dna think it he, 

Till he said, “Lm come hame, my love, to marry thee!" 

Q), sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a’; 

Ae kiss we took, nae mair—I bad him gang awa. 

1 wish that IT were dead, but I'm no like to dee; 

For, O, Lam but young to ery out, ‘Woe is me!” 

1 gang like a ghaist, and 1 carena much to spin! 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 

Kut | will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 

For Auld Robin Gray, 0, he is sae kind to me! 


— tor OCF 
THE TURNING POINT. 

A poor young man, after a youth of hardship, 
went to London to seck employment. He hoped 
He 
was conscious of genius, and, according to the 
custom of the period, applied to several noble- 
men, distinguished as patrons of literature and 
His applications did not re- 
ceive a favorable response, 

His seanty purse was at last empty, and he 
found himself a wanderer in the great, inhospi- 
table city, without a home or a friend. He 
Was a religious young man. In his helplessness 
and distress he had found that he could not put 
his trust in nobles, and he now resolved to look 
Wholly to God for help. One day, at this gloomy 
period, he wrote in his journal: 

“My God, my God, I put my trust in thee; my 
troubles increase, my soul is distressed. All 
day long T call upon thee! O, be thou my 
Velper in the needful time of trouble. 

“Why art thou so far from me, O Lord? 


to find occupation and support as a writer. 


art, for assistance. 


> 


Why hidest thou thy face? I am in poverty 
and affliction: be thou with me, O my God. 
Let me not be wholly forsaken of my Redeemer.” 

He made new efforts for employment, commit- 
ting his way to the Lord. Once, after applying 
to a nobleman, he says,—“I was in such agita- 
tion that I walked Westminster bridge from eve- 
ning to daybreak.” 

But God certainly will fulfil the desires of 
those that fear and put their trust in Him. Al- 
tered days came, and brought the asked for 
blessing. He found a patron, and one who di- 
rected his steps aright, and he afterwards be- 
came an eminent poet, a clergyman, and a bene- 
factor of the poor— 

‘Nature's sternest painter, but the best.’’ 

That young man, the fragrance of whose life 
yet lingers, as a blessing to men, was Rev. 
George Crabb. He had reached the turning 
point in his career; perhaps his destiny was 
poised at that hour of prayer. 





ee 
LITTLE TEASE, 
Hiding her grandmamma’s knitting away, 
‘Feaching the kittens their letters, in play, 
Clambering up to the table and shelf, 
Having a tea party all by herself. 

Quiet a minute, in mischief, no doubt, 
Pulling the needles and thimbles about, 
Sewing her apron, demure as you please; 
Any one got such a dear little tease? 


Printing her hands in the soft, tempting flour, 
Tumbles and bumps twenty times in an hour; 
Tangling the yarn, and unravelling the lace, 
Doing it all with the prettiest grace. 

Mother is scolding her very bad girl, 

Says that she sets the whole house in a whirl; 
Looks at her pouting there, down on her knees, 
Clasps to her heart again dear little tease. 


—_—_+or—__——_ 


QUEEN VICTORIA, AND MEN- 
DELSSOHN. 


An interesting letter, written by the great Ger- 
man composer Mendelssohn, gives an exceed- 
ingly pleasant picture of the Queen Victoria as 
she appeared “at home,” thirty years azo, un- 
encumbered by the stiffness of State trappings 
and the pomp of courtly ceremony. The letter 
is dated Frankfort, July 19, 1842, and says: 


Prince Albert had asked me to go to him on 
Saturday, at two o’clock, so that I might try his 
organ before I left England; I found him alone, 
and as we were talking away, the Queen came 
in, also alone, in a simple morning dress. 

She said she was obliged to leave for Clare- 
mont in an hour, and then suddenly interrupt- 
ing herself, exclaimed, “What a confusion!” for 
the wind had littered the whole room, and even 
the pedals of the organ, (which, by the way, 
made a very pretty feature in the room,) with 
leaves of music from a large portfolio that lay 
open. As she spoke she knelt down and began 
picking up the music; Prince Albert helped, and 
I too was not idle. 

Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, and 
there was more chatting; and the Queen asked 
if I had written any new songs, and said she 
was very fond of singing my published ones. 

“You should sing one to him,” said Prince Al- 
bert; and, after a little begging, she would try 
the “Fruhlingslied” in B flat—* f it is still here,” 
she added, “for all my music is packed up for 
Claremont.” 

Prince Albert went to look for it, but came 
back, saying it was already packed. 

“But one might perhaps unpack it,” said I. 

“We must send for Lady :” she said. (I 
did not catch the name.) ¢ 

So the bell was rung, and the servants were 
sent after it, but without success; and at last 
the Queen went herself, and while she was gone 
Prince Albert said to me,— 

“She begs you will accept this present us a re- 
membrance,” and gave me a little case with a 
beautiful ring, on which is engraved “V.R., 
1842.” 

Then the queen came back and said, “Lady 
is gone, and has taken all my things with 
her. It really is most annoying.” (You can’t 
think how that amused him.) 

I rummaged about amongst the music, and 
soon discovered my first set of songs. So, of 
course, | begged her rather to sing on¢ of those 
than the Gluck, to which she very kindly con- 
sented; and which did she choose?—“Schoner 
und schoner, schmuck sich!’ sang it quite 
charmingly, in strict time and tune, and with 











very good exccution. Only in the line, ‘‘Der 
Prosa Lasten und muh,” where it goes down to 
D, and then comes up again chromatically, she 
sang D sharp each time, and as I gave her the 
note both times, the last time she sang D, and 
there it ought to have been D sharp. But with 
the exception of this little mistake it was really 
charming, and the last long G [have never heard 
better, or purer, or more natural from any ama- 
teur. 

Then I was obliged to confess that Fanny had 
written the song (which I found very hard, but 
pride must have a fall), amd beg her to sing one 
of my own also. If I would give her plenty of 
help she would gladly try, she said, and then 
she sang the Pilgerspruch “Lass dich nur,” real- 
ly quite faultlessly, and with charming feeling 
and expression. 

I thought to myself, one must not pay too 
many compliments on such an occasion, so | 
merely thanked her ‘a great many times; upon 
which she said,— 

“O, if only had not been so frightened; gen- 
erally I have such long breath.” 

Then I praised her heartily and with the best 
conscience in the world, for just that part with 
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taking the three following and connecting notes 
in the same breath, as one seldom hears it done, 
and therefore it amused me doubly that she her- 
self should have begun about it. 





CHINESE ADVENTURE. 

An English officer relates how, after the 
storming of Ling Po, (during the “opium war,”) 
he was out with several men, each of whom 
was a member of the regimental band. They 
were looking after the wounded, when they 
were set upon by a gang of Chinese soldiers, and 
nearly Jost their lives. A comical accident 
brought the barbarians to bay. 


There were our enemies yelling and shouting 
in full pursuit. If we were overtaken, we knew 
what our fate would be,—instant death, or else 
some horrible torture, for in their eyes we were 
so many foreign devils. 

I looked back twice, each time to see the fierce 
faces of the yelling mob panting in pursuit, and 
once [ grew almost giddy with dread; but I was 
pressing on the next moment, my heart leaping 
with joy as Corporal Smith exclaimed,— 
“Hold up, sir, we'll stand by you to 
And look! there’s the end of it at last!’ 
The end of the lane was indeed there; but, to 
our horror, we saw that it was blocked up by 
the ruins of a couple of houses, evidently too 
near the wall, which had been knocked down by 
our gunboats. 

“Iv’s all up now, boys,” said the Irishman, 
with a howl; “but let’s die game, for the honor 
of the ould regiment. Vll give’em a eall, 
though, anyhow,” he exclaimed; “it may bring 
help;” and as we faced round, he put his cornet 
to his lips and blew a loud rallying call; and 
there, in the face even of a horrible death, 
so great was the force ef habit, that the other 
five bandsmen involuntarily raised their in- 
struments to their lips. 

“Here, what a fool lam!” roared Smith, low- 
ering his huge bell-mouthed, brass piece the 
next moment, for the Chinamen were within 
half a dozen yards, and rushing at us with 
lowered spears. 

“Quick, my boys! a man apiece first. 
sir, fire!’ 

I had already taken aim at the nearest man 
with my revolver, when, as Smith lowered the 
great ophicleide, the foremost “braves” saw its 
huge belching mouth directed full upon them, 
and stopped short, screamed with horror,— 
turned, and in a moment there was a regular 
stampede, the frightened wretches trampling 
one another in their hurry to escape. ; 

“Arrah!” shriecked Dennis, “the cowards are 
afraid of the wind insthruments! Blow, boys, 
blow! Give ’em the big notes, corporal; let 
out at ’em,°Tom, with the thrombone. Hooray, 
then! Don’t be afraid. Let go with the clari- 
net, Tim; that'll give ’em the toothache. 
only Micky Blane was here wid the pipes?’ 

I have heard men learning, and | have heard 
the practice in the band-room; but never before, 
I am confident, did such roaring, unearthly 


a& man. 


Fire, 


brass, as were sent after the retreating Chinese. 
“Fire away, boys!’ shouted Dennis, as he saw 


to see how many had been slain by the fearful 
weapon that put them to flight. 

The instruments brayed, roared, howled, and 
made such discords as would have sent a pro- 
fessor mad. This second discharge had the ef- 
fect of sending the last tail flying round the cor- 
ner. 





A SHIRK CURED. 


In ali armies there are, of course, 
are cowards at heart. 


limbs. 


of Putnam’s Magazine: 


he said. He was known to bea skulker. 


useless. 





fully tried in several cases. 


rolled up. 


think I can cure it by cauterization.”’ 


ful wonder. 


” 


hotiron. Get on the table. 

“I—I1 don't want to,” 
his face turning whiter than the doctor’s irons 
and his teeth chattering. 
won't do mea bit of good.” 


treme measure was really to be resorted to. 
“Strip the leg! 











the long G at the close she had done so well, 


irons!’ 


Ah, if 


sounds issue from the mouths of instruments of 


in the distance some half dozen men pause, as if 


men who 
They show it in various 
ways,—some by deserting, others by straggling 
from the ranks in the midst of a battle, others 
by pretending to be sick or disabled in body or 
Here is an instance where a “shirk” of 
the latter sort was very ingeniously cured. It 
occurred in one of our Northern regiments, dur- 
ing the late war, and is told by a correspondent 


I remember the apparently painful condition 
of a soldier whose right leg was drawn up at 
an angle from the knee—caused by co aay 

v- 
eral surgeons had examined the limb and found 
no appearance of contraction of the muscles; 
but all their efforts to pull it into shape were 


Some of them became convinced by the stub- 
bornness of the member, insisted that it could 
not be flexed, and advised the man’s discharge. 
Dr. H——, however, had seen much of the same 
difficulty in hospitals, and put in practice a 
mode of treatment which he had seen success- 

The man, by his direction, was brought over 
to the division hospital and confronted by the 
surgeon and two assistants with their sleeves 


“I understand perfectly well the nature of 
your difficulty, my man,” said the doctor, ‘‘and 


“What's that?” the victim asked, in distrust- 


“Cauterization? ©, that’s merely burning to 
a blister, from the hip to the heel, with a white- 


the shirk stammered, 
“You sha’n’t do it; it 

“Mount that table, or I’ll have you tied to it,” 
was the stern command; and the fellow obeyed 


with a groan, not yet quite certain that this ex- 


Steward, bring in those 


They came, hissing-hot from the fire, and the 
miserable creature on the table shrieked, ‘‘Doc- 
tor, doctor! you aint’t a-going to burn me with 
those things,—be you?” 

“I am that,—from hip to heel,” replied the 
doctor, coolly, taking one of the ugly instru- 
ments in his hand and approaching the table. 
“You sha’n’t doit! Let go! my lez’s well, I 
tell you!” the man screamed; and, tearing 
away from those who held him, he jumped nim- 
bly to the floor and ran out of the hospital with 
two as straight legs as there were in the whole 
army. He returned to duty next day, and was 
effectually cured of his malingering propensi- 
ties. oe 7 


A STINGY MERCHANT “SOLD.” 


A covetous merchant in Havana, who had 
vexed Signor Blitz by many meannesses, suffered 
a severe penalty for his churlishness. The skil- 
ful magician overwhelmed him with confusion 
and shame by making him the victim of sleight 
of hand. The time was adroitly chosen, at a 
large and brilliant party. The Signor tells the 
story: 





The guests were constantly grouping around 
me, in the hope and expectation that I would 
amuse them with some experiments. Most eager 
among them was the individual I have alluded 
to. Without hesitation, I consented, and com-- 
menced operations by causing the disappearance 
of handkerchiefs, rings and gloves, and the pro- 
ducing of an inexhaustible supply of bouquets, 
which were presented to the ladies. The eyes of 
all looked electrified, especially those of the mer- 
chant, who, after endeavoring to account for 
what he himself and others had seen, remarked 
it was a happy faculty, the obtaining the growth 
of flowers without owning a foot of Jand. Why 
did I not supply fruit in like manner? 

“Are you fond of it?” I asked. 

» “Yes, L live upon it,” he answered. 

“That will account for the quantities in your 
pocket.” 

“In mine?” 

“To, ae.” 

“You have made a mistake.” 

“O, no! J’ll take them out, if you will allow 


e. 

“With all my heart, sir.” 

He turned his body partially round, while my 
hand entered his pocket, and withdrew bananas, 
oranges and other fruits, one after another, not 
only to his consternation, but to the great mer- 
riment and glee of his acquaintances. 

“Well, you assisted yourself liberally to- 
night,” [ said. . 

“No, sir! I never camry things away!” he in- 
dignantly answered. 

“But facts speak for themselves,” I retorted; 
“and here is a quantity more of things!’ taking 
from under his necktie ham sandwiches and 
grapes. 

He appeared confused and ashamed at what 
had taken place, and, lifting his hands, protested 
he was not guilty of stealing, and by what magic 
means they came about him, his philosophy could 
not fathom. This, however, did not subdue the 
taunts and laughter he was subjected to, or pre- 
vent my realizing full satisfaction. 





PUT SALT IN IT, 


“Mother, what makes you put salt in every 
thing you cook? Every thing you make, you 
put in a little salt, and sometimes a great deal.” 

So spoke observing Annie as she stood “‘look- 
ing on.” 

“Well, Annie, I’l make you a little loaf of 
bread without any salt, and see if yeu can find 
out. 

“O, mother, it doesn’t taste a bit good!’’ said 
she, after she had tasted of it. 

“Why not?” 

“You didn’t put any salt in it.” 

“Mother,” said Annie, a day or two afterward, 
“Jane Wells is the worst girl I ever saw; she 
slaps her little brother, and pulls his hair, and 
acts real hateful. When I told her it was 
naughty to do so, and if she would be kind to 
her brother he would be kind to her, she only 


spoke rough to me, and hit him again. Why 
won’t she take my advice, mother?” 
“Perhaps you didn’t put any salt in it. Sea- 


son your words with grace, my child. Ask help 
of God in all you say and do, and your words, 
spoken in the spirit of Christ, will not fall to the 
ground. Don’t forget to put salt in it, or else it 
won’t taste good.” 


The above is the sense of the word salt in the 
Scripture proverb; but in the classic prover), 
“with a grain of salt”? (cum grano salis) means 
an “allowance” or “qualification” with which 
you are to receive a statement that may not be 
quite true. 
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SOME NATIVES OF THE CAPE. 
Some lively lady correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post stowed herself away last 
summer in a cosy place called “Haven of Pines,” 
South Yarmeuth, Mass. She chats in this way 
about the company she found there: ° 


|. Robins, blackbirds, bluebirds, tree-toads, 
claws, and a sweet little bird with light gray 
breast and jet black throat, which sings “He 
did it! he-e did it!” come about the houses al- 
most as fearlessly as the chickens. All’ but the 
| last one; he is so timid and shy, for all he is so 
persistent in accusation, that he will fly away to 
the dark pines the moment you make any mo- 
tion near him. Swinging on the topmost bough, 
or hid amid the thick leaves, his sweet, wild 
voice rings out, “He-e did it! hee did it? 
What did he do, pretty bird? I hope he never 
did you any harm. 

One day I stood so still under the trees 
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where he was singing that he flew out and 
alighted on a bough so near me that I saw ex- 
actly how he looked. He is perfectly lovely; as 
small as the sparrow or chip-bird, but far more 
beautiful. 

There were other natives, however, not quite 
so agreeable. There are fleas here. I believe in 
telling both sides ef a story. I’ve just caughta 
fine fat fellow, smaller than an ox, but perhaps 
large enough to make a pair of India-rubber 
boots for Titania. That is only one, and they 
never appear in larger force, as they do in some 
far more expensive places. Why, I found seven 
at one time, one morning, in my bed, at a very 
genteel hotel in — They would not be 
pleased to have the name mentioned in this con- 
nection. Fleas will haunt sandy soil, and nip 
their predestined victims. 
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AN EXPENSIVE RIDE. 

Dr. Franklin tells a good story about his get- 
ting 2 whistle for nothing which proved very 
costly. And the Poughkeepsie boys, who stole 
a ride on a locomotive, found it far more expen- 
sive than if they had paid their passage. Every 
Saturday says: 


There are four little boys in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., who will probably evince in future no very 
strong disposition to steal a ride on a locomo- 
tive. These four boys, who were playing about 
the depot at Poughkeepsie, the other day, climbed 
upon the wooden guard, just above the bumper 
on the rear of the tender, supposing that the en- 
gine was a switch engine, and that it would run 
down the track a short distance, and then back 
into the depot again. 

Unhappily for our young friends this was not 
the case, as they shortly discovered. The loco- 
motive moved off, and continued increasing its 
speed; it was going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. The guard upon which the young scamps 
were sitting was only six inches wide. Three of 
the boys were perched upon the guard, and the 
fourth sat astride of the iron links which pro- 
trude from the bumper, a position which hid 
them from the view of theengineer. There they 
were clinging for dear life to the wood work of 
the tender, howling along forty miles an hour. 

They dared not climb to the top of the tender 
for fear of losing their balance, and their cries 
were drowned by the noise of the engine. Over 
bridges, and on the edge of precipices they were 
whirled, the tender surging to and fro, the dust 
filling their eyes and noses, and almost choking 
them to ceath, and entirely obscuring them 
from the view of the flagmen and trackmen 
whom they passed. 

The locomotive was signalled at New Ham- 
burg, Mr. James Signor having seen the boys on 
the rear of the locomotive when it left Pough- 
keepsie. The poor little tellows, covered with 
dust from head to foot, presented a sorry sight. 
The boy who was astride the link was unable to 
walk when taken off, his legs being awfully 
chafed by the motion of the engine. The hands 
of the other boys were blistered terribly, and 
the blood oozed out from under the finger-nails, 
so tightly had they grasped the wood-work of 
the tender. 

They were nearly exhausted, and could have 
maintained their position but little longer, when 
they would have been, probably, instantly killed 
by the fall. They were taken back to Pough- 
keepsie, where the incident had become noised 
about, and a large crowd of people was in wait- 
ing at the depot to see them when the train they 
were on arrived. As we have said, our young 
friends will not be in a hurry to try that over 
again. 








+o 
“GREENLAND’'S ICY MOUNTAINS.” 
One of our exchanges is inclined to poke fun 
either at Capt. Hall, or the geographers. He 
thinks somebody must have made a mistake in 
describing the climate of Greenland. He says: 


What a humbug our school geographies must 
be! They told us, and have taught our chil- 
dren, that Greenland was a region of perpetual 
frost and snow, of icebergs, reindeer, snow- 
shoes and endless winter. Bishop Heber sang 
of its “icy mountains” in connection with “In- 
dia’s coral strand,” and the character of that 
northern country, as illustrated by other writ- 
ers, has always sent a chilly feeling through our 
blood. But now comes Capt. Polaris Hall, the 
explorer, writing from Disco, away up in the 
latitude of 70°, in the cold waters of Baffin’s 
Bay, with the word that he and his crew are 
+ eae ina regular summer atmosphere. Hear 
him : 

“Flowers blooming, brooklets flowing, birds 
singing and babies rollicking in the grass. In go- 
ing to the big glacier, the perspiration rolled off 
us like rain-drops.”’ 

Who would not as soon go to Greenland as any 
other “palmy plain,” after this? 


——_+or+—___ 


“MEAN TO BE A MAN.” 
One likes to meet a boy of genuine grit, and 
there are some in every community with the 


mettle in them, as shown in the following inci- 
dent: 


A gentleman once met a little fellow, seven 
years of age, on his way to school. Stopping 
him for a moment, he said, ‘Well, my little boy, 
what do you intend to be when you grow up?” 
He had asked the question a great many times be- 
fore, and some boys told him they meant to be 
farmers, some merchants, some ministers. But 
what do you think was the answer of this little 
boy? Better than all of them. “i mean tobe a 
man,” he said. It matters very little whether he 
be a farmer, or a merchant, or a minister, if he 
be a true man; and to be a true man he must be 
& good man. 








For the Companion. 
THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


O, mother, dear, did you once think, 
When we went off to-day, 

That I could be so still in school, 
And not run round or play? 

Yes, I did fee) a little ’fraid 
When we went in, to see 

So many little boys and girls 
All looking straight at me! 


Dear brother Will and cousin Kate 
Told me the way to do, 

And Will said I might sit with him,— 
The teacher said so, too; 

She let me take a g’ography 
That b’longed to Robbie Meade, 

I looked at all the pictures, 
And then went out to read. 


I took my nice new reading book 
With A, B, Cs, you know, 
Read them all through, spelled lots of words, 
Like ‘‘see,”’ and ‘‘do,”’ and ‘“‘go;" 
Then told what State we all live in, 
How many counties in it, 
How many minutes in an hou, 
And seconds in a minute. 


She told us who is Governor, 
(But I've forgot it now,) 

And lots and lots of other things, 
And then we made a bow. 

I think she must be very good 
To teach the children so, 

And [ want to go the next day— 
Say, mother, may I go? A. 

Fletcher, Vt. 


_ 





For the Companion. 


One morning when Ken woke up, he found it 


was raining. The sky looked quite dark, and 
the rain dashed avainst the panes in a way that 
made him think of Nora washing the windows 
on cleaning days. 

Ken hoped he could stay at home from school 
that day. 

But when he hinted his wish to his mother, 
she said, “I should laugh to see a great boy, 
almost seven years old, afraid of the rain. You 
are not made of sugar, though you are pretty 
sweet ;”’ and she gave him a little kiss in the back 
of his neck. 

So Ken put on his rubbers and his little water- 
proof coat, while his mother wrapped up some 
luncheon for him. 

“Why don’t my waterproof have a round bag 
on the back like yours, mamma?” he asked. 
“That isn’t a bag,” said she, “it is a hood, to 
put over my bonnet when it rains. I can make 
one for you if you want it very much.” 

‘N look like a girl,’ said Ken, contemptu- 
ously. “Please, can I carry an umbrella?” 
Now, Ken’s mother didn’t often let him take 
an umbrella, but this morning, it rained so very 
hard, she said he might take one if he would be 
sure and bring it home again. “It is a new 
one,” said she, as she took it from the rack, “so 
you must be careful, for your father wouldn’t 
like to have it lost.” 

Ken meant to be very careful indeed, and he 
walked off under the umbrella, quite proud and 
happy. To be sure, it was very heavy, and it 
almost touched the ground behind, but he didn’t 
care for that. Men carry umbrellas, and Ken 
liked to feel like a man. 

On his way, he overtook Willie Ayres and Joe 
Bent. They had umbrellas, too. And theirs 
were very heavy, and almost dragged behind, as 





well as Ken’s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE UMBRELLAS. 





Of course, the boys all tried to walk together 
| on the sidewalk, and they took up considerable 


| room, I assure you. But they laughed, and 





they reached the school-house. 
At recess, it had stopped raining, and was be- 

| ginning to clear off. Joe Bent proposed that 

| they should take out all the umbrellas, and make 

| tents of them. 

| There were about half as many umbrellas as 

| there were boys, so, when they were all spread 

| open, and arranged in rows, they made quite an 

| encampment. 

| ‘Let’s have two camps, and play soldiers!” 


said Ken. 

The boys all agreed to this, and chose two of 
the largest boys for captains. Then they divided 
| their tents and soldiers, having half encamped 
on one side of the play-ground, and half on the 
other side. 

Very pleasant-looking foes they were, as they 
sat smiling at each other from under the shelter 
of their black tents. 

“We ought to fight,” said Ken’s captain. 
“Let’s us begin. We'll make a sortie, just as 
the Paris soldiers did.”’ 

“We haven't any guns!” said one boy. 

“So we haven't!’ exclaimed the captain. “But 
never mind; we'll play we had. Now all stand 
up here in a row, and when I say, ‘Forward! 
March?!’ you all run over there as quick as you 
can, and knock their tents over!’ 

The word of command was given, and away 
scampered the brave soldiers right into the midst 
of the enemy. who were so taken by surprise 
they had no time to prepare themselves for the 
attack. 


greatly pleased with their success. 

“Let’s do it again,” said one, as soon as_ the 
others had put their tents in order again. 

Accordingly, at the word of their captain, they 
rushed across the field, expecting to repeat their 
fun. But the other captain shouted, “Charge 
bayonets!”’ and suddenly a whole row of open 
umbrelias was turned upon the advancing foes, 
tumbling them over into the mud, and bringing 
the whole company to grief. 

They were fairly chased back to their own 
tents, which they, too, seized for weapons, and a 
“regular pitched battle” began. 

The noise brought the teacher to the door. 
She rang the bell immediately, and so brought 
the war to an end. 

It was a sorry-looking company that obeyed 
her call—with torn and muddy clothes, and red 
faces, to say nothing of some very cross looking 
ones. 

And—don’t you ever tell—four of the soldiers 
were actually crying! Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? 

But I think the umbrellas had the worst of it. 





Here is a picture of Ken’s when he carried it 
home. What do you suppose his mother said— 
and his father? MIRIAM. 
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A BRAVE 


A company of boys in a street in Boston, one 
day after school, were engaged in snowballing. 
William had made a good hard snowball. In 
throwing it, he “put in too much powder,” as 
the boys say—he threw it too hard, and it went 
farther than he intended, right through a parlor 
window! All the boys shouted, ‘‘There, you'll 
catch it now! Run, Bill,run!”’ Then they took 
to their heels. 
But the brave William straightened up and 
said, “I shall not run.” He went directly to the 
house where the window had been broken. He 
rang at the door, acknowledged what he had 
done, and said he was sorry. He then gave his 
name, and the name of his father, and of his 
father’s place of business, and said the damage 
should De paid for. That was true courage. It 
is cowardice that would lead a boy, when he has 
done an injury like that, to sneak away and run 
to conceal it. How noble and brave it is to sec 
a boy confess a fault, and not be afraid to face 


BOY. 





talked, and dragged their umbrellas along till 


Away rolled their tents in all directions, and | 
the assailants retreated to their own camp, | 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A sign. 

2. A distance. 

3. Large animals. 
4. A dwelling. Fur. 


2. 
BIBLICAL WORD SQUARE. 
A Jewish prophetess. 
A city of Galilee. 
A girl's name. 


A father of giants. Isona. 


3. 
REBUS. 











Haurboy, 


INVISIBLE COLORS, 


What is this color, Rdward? 

These hot days Bob lacks strength. 

Hand me a pin, Kitty, quick! 

Cannot you and Dick agree, Nelly? 

You will certainly break that knob, Luella. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My /irstis a masculine name, 
My second’s the color of war, 
My third is ambitious of fame, 
And hope shineth therein as a star. 


(To guide us o'er life’s troubled sea, 
To cheer an existence like this; 
May it ne'er set for thee or for me, 
But guide us to regions of bliss!) 
Thus formed, a gentle, winged creature, T ween, 
May, warbling, midst gardens and orchards be seen; 
And oft, when chill frost binds the bosom of earth, 
He claims our protection, and flies to our hearth, 


6. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC, 


The initials form a household article; the letters 
next to the first form part of that article; the tinals 
signify burdened; the penultimate letters spell a fe- 
male name: 





1282. 1, Toruin. 2, The Pope's triple crown. 3, 
Unelosed. 4, Pertaining to the evening. 5, Highly 
valued. 

7. 
I’m the name of a country ; yet, though it absurd 
May appear, I am also the name of a bird. J.B. 
Conundrums. 


Where would you like to be when overtaken by a 
storm on the ocean? In A-dry-attic (the Adriatic 


y is a hungry dog at dinner time like Elba in 
1814” He getsthe bony part (Bonaparte). 

Where should all botanists be? In Botany bay. 

How is it that the trees can put on a.new dress 
without opening their trunks? It is because they 
leave out their summer clothing. 

Why are some plants like soldiers? 
have pistols (pistils) and shoot. 

In what respect do most plants resemble swine? In 
the inveterate habit they have of rcoting. 


Secause they 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Eel, Perch, Trout, Pickerel, Sunfish. 

Acme, Coal, Mark, Elks. 

Bark, Ark, Bar. 

And with that word she struck me on the head, 

And through the instrument my pate made way, 

And there I stood, amazed, for a while, 

As on _—— looking through the lute. 

5. Kansas River. 

6. 1. Crow, Cow; 2, Meat, Mat; 3, Cart, Cat; 4, 

Dime, Die; 5, Pain, Pan: 6, Boat, Bat; 7, Load, 

Lad; 8, Bread, Bead; 9, Clock, Cock; 10, Coat, Cot. 
7. Lavender, Jessamine, Rosemary, Hyssop, Sweet 

brier, Myrtle. 


conor 
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THOSE who th’ 1k the sense of touch is keener 
than that of sr.ell can hardly have licurd of 
that colored civizen who, reposing at the log 
fire along with several fellow-contrabands, an- 
nounced that .omebody’s heel was burning, and 
subsequently added, by way of postscript, ‘“Gol- 





the consequence! 


ly, it?s dis nieger’s heel!” 
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For the Companion. 
OUR DOG NEL. 


Do dogs understand what is said to them? If 
not I do not know how to account for the con- 
duct of our Nel. 

I always disliked dogs, and was one day quite 
disgusted when my husband came home with a 
small specimen of a rat terrier following him. 
She came up to me at once, and in her dogish 
way tried to make friends. In no very pleasant, 
and yet rather measured tones, I said,— 

“Here, you go out of this room, and never 
come in again unless I call you.” 

Nel gave me one of her knowing looks, but 
waited, as much as to say, Do you mean that? 

“Yes, go miss, go now.” 

She turned, and in a very subdued way trotted 
off, and never after would enter the room un- 
less I called her. My husband, at the time, bade 
her come in, but she only came to the door, and 
looked at us both wishfully. Every other room 
in the house she entered freely, but the com- 
bined invitations of the whole family could not 
coax her to enter that apartment without per- 
mission, but if I said ‘Come, Nel,” her joy 
seemed to know no bounds, and she came at 
once to me with very lavish caresses. 

This conduct so won my affection that I suf- 
fered her to remain with us, and she has now 
been for years « member of our family. 

Last summer I used to watch her as she 
brought up her young family of pups in our 
back yard. Whenever I made her a visit she ex- 
pressed the most unbounded delight, and the lit- 
tle ones also joined in jumping, and barking 
out a welcome. My visits had always been 
made in my working wrapper, so it chanced one 
morning when dressed for church, that I went 
to the back door, and the little ones failed to 
recognize me in my strange dress. 

Nel rushed forward with her usual welcome, 
but the pups barked angrily at me, until at 
length Nel lost her patience at their ill man- 
ners, like any other respectable mother; and 
turned sharply round, and striking them right 
aad left with her paws, sent them sprawling 
wherever they happened to fall,—a discomfited 
but now perfectly quiet family. She then con- 
tinued her attentions to me, quite regardless of 
the effect of her hasty but effective discipline. 

OG. W. W. 
_ hak 

A “DEAD” HERO COME TO LIFE, 

The Peoria (Ill.) Transcript gives this strange 
story of a soldier who had long been reckoned 
among, and shared the honors of the veterans 
killed in the war: 

The soldiers’ monument in the Court House 
square bears, among the many names of the he- 
roic dead, the name of one of the heroic living, 
Mr. John M. W ilson, formerly of this city, now 
of Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Wilson was a member 
of the Seventy-seventh Illinois regiment, and in 
one of the terrible battles before Vicksburg, re- 
ceived a ball plum between the eyes. It passed 





| brain. 
‘comrades naturally supposed Mr. Wilson to be 





into the forehead, through the head, and out at 
the back part of it, cutting entirely clear of the 
After being shot through the head, his 


' dead, and left his body on the field. He fell into 
| the hands of the rebels, was nursed by them, 

| lived to see the close of the war, and is now bet: 
ter than adozen dead men. Mr. Wilson is vis- 
iting his friends in this part of the country, and 
returns to Virginia in a few days. He shows a 
desperate scar, the hole in his head made by the 
bullet being large enough to admit of a person 
inserting his finger therein. 


a ae 
BUILT OF SMOKE, 
The vulgar phrase, ‘‘saved his bacon,”’ might 
take for one of its meanings “he made money 
by leaving off smoking :”” 


A man who lives in Albany, and whose busi- 
ness was that of a clerk, said that he had lately 
built a house that cost him three thousand dol- 
lars. His friends expressed their wonder that 
he could afford to build so fine a dwelling. 
“Why,” said he, “this is my smoke house.” 
“Your smoke house! what do you mean?” 
“Why, I mean that twenty years ago I left off 
smoking, and I computed that what I saved with 
interest would amount to three thousand dollars, 
and I concluded to put the money saved from 
smoke into my house; hence I call this my 
smoke house.” 

The same rule will apply to many other use- 
less luxuries, which only perish in the using, in- 
stead of real and substantial benefits and com- 
forts. A little more figuring at compound inter- 
est would perhaps be of much utility. 





e--- -- 
INSECTS “FIDDLING,” 


The chirping and singing of the cricket and 
grasshopper are frequently spoken of; but they 
do not sing—they fiddle. By rubbing wings and 
legs together—each in a manner peculiar to the 
species—these insects produce the sounds which 
characterize them. Perhaps our best insect in- 
strument performer is the “katydid.”’ Each 
wing contains a little tamborine, and by the 
opening and shutting of the wings these are 
rubbed against each other, and produce the 
sound of “‘katy-did-she-did,”’ which can be heard 
at such a long distance, and gives the insect its 
name. These sounds are supposed to be useful 
in enabling insects to find their mates; or they 
may indulge in them for their own gratification, 
and to add to the general harmony of nature. 


a 
DADDYISM. 


Kate Field tells of an Eastern man who was 
commending the services of a young Philadel- 
phian to 2 Chicago merchant. ‘‘He comes of a 
very good family. His grandfather was a very 
distinguished man,” said the Easterner. “Was 
he?” replied Chicago. ‘‘That’s of no account 
with us. There’s less daddyism, here than in 
any part of the United States. What's he him- 
self?” Miss Field thinks “daddyism”’ is an in- 
spiration, and ought to go into the coming dic- 
tionary of Americanisms. 


ns 
HOW TO KEEP ICE, 


A German chemist, Dr. Schwarz, gives a sim- 
ple recipe, by which he says he has kept for eizht 
days a piece of ice weighing six pounds: Put 
the ice into a deep dish, cover it with a plate, 
place the dish on a pillow stuffed with feathers, 
and carefully cover the top with another pillow, 
thus excluding the external air. Feathers are 
well-known non-conductors of heat,-and thus 
ice is gore from melting. 


—_— 
A STRICT TEETOTALLER. 


Temperate Parent (introducing his son to the 
district schoolmaster)—O, Mr. Tompkins, sir— 
I would partic’larly request you to abstain from 
teaching my little Jonadeby here to work sums 
in ale, or beer, or spirit measures, as he’s been 
brought up a stric’ teetotaller, and jined the 
Band of ’Ope. 


—_—_>__— 


AREAL diamond, though brilliant, is not trans- 
parent. When a diamond is polished, but be- 
fore it is set, its genuineness may be ascertained 
by laying it on a newspaper. If the stone hides 
the letters, it is real; if they shine through and 
are visible, the “diamond” is paste, rock crys- 
tal, or other imitation. 


Ir is not likely that any one will be more 
careful about addressing and stamping his let- 
ters for knowing that 310,094 letters were re- 
ceived at the Dead-letter Office in September— 
but such was the fact, nevertheless. 


A “ittLe Athol girl of five summers was se- 
verely stung by a hornet, and, running into the 
house, she told her mother that she had been 
bitten by something that looked like “‘a yellow 
carriage with the top turned back.” 


A Competent Boy —There is a boy of ten 
years old, who lives in the city of New York, 
and blacks boots for a living; supporting by the | 
money he makes three younger orphan brothers 
and sisters. 


Few take care to live well, but many to live | 
long; though it is in every hody’s $s power to do 
the former, “but in no man’s power to do the lat- 
ter. 


A SHREWD waiter at one of our watering: | 


places says that “Them as is most plain in what | 
they eats, are the most accomplished and lady- 
ike.” 


ARE good- looking women ever engaged as 
“plain cooks”? 


Taat man is indeed hard up who cannot get 
credit even for good imtentions. 


Tue “Home Crrce” is one of the best and cheap- 
est illustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
ful of good things every week. Only $2a year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. Single 
copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 44eow4t 








URNETT’S COCOAINE for the Hair, takes pre- 
cedence all over the United States. —1t 











ALL’S Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer cleanses 
the head from dandruff. Give it a trial. 49-1 
$ | A mes with Stencil Tools. Sam ~ free. Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAHAM, Springfie ld, 44—tf 
SOREIGN POSTAGE STA MPs. Circulars free. 
_ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. s6—t tf 
$42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 


Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
"43—13t 
ENT, ,GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish “THe PATENT Star,” sell Patents, and give 
profitable ay agencies to canvassers. 35— 22tm 


$250: 0O¢4 \ MONTH easily made with Stencil. ‘and 
o ) he Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S. M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26it 


ie Ayer’s Pills forall the purposes of a purga- 
tive, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache and 
Liver Complaint. By universal accord, they are the best 
of all purgatives for family use. 49—2t 


LONZO FLACK, A. M., President of Claverack 
College and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, } 
Y. For both sexes. Term opens Dec. 8. $300 whole toa 
pense per year, 49—I1t 
HE LITTLE WONDER.—0ur Dollar Steam 
Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; so perfect; 
so com plete, and all sent by mail on receipt of . F 30, iby 
COLBY BRO’S & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


“A GENTS Wanted.— -Agents make more money at 
work for us thanatanything else. Particulars free. 
be or aes & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
s—ly 
RAIRIE Whistles for imitating all kinds of birds 
andanimals. Ventriloquism learned. Price 10 cents; 
> for 15 cents. Exchange Printing Co., New Bediord, 
Mass. 
O, BOYS! Here’s Fun! 
gine, that will go, and carry revolving ‘Toys, Machine- 
ry, etc. Send $130, and we will send by mail, postage 
paid. COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, New York. 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 
































steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price ~ 00. 
COLBY BRuos. & CO., 508 Broadway, N > 2 39— 





PRAIRIE WHISTLES for ‘imitating all 

kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 

for 25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass 
—8t 








IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun_ Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revol 
&e. » bought or traded for. ” Agents Wanted. 3% 





“rs, 
—m 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY » Wilbraham, Mass. 
An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COOKE, 
Principal. 48—6t 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record, Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for comple, or complete canvassing outfit sent = 
receipt of $3. - H. CO'TTLE & CO., P. O. Box 127 
Boston, Mass. “it 


~TENCIL NAME PLATE, | Ink, ‘brush and direc- 
LO tions, 50c. Ornamental sty les, 65c. Name and ad- 
dress, ise. W riting, 75e. Old Englis h, $1. For marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of ail kinds these neat 
little marking devices are unsurpassed, Every family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Printed 
designs mailed on receipt of stam: All orders promptly 
filled. Address E. W. WALL, As land, Mass. 49—4t 


NEARLY READY. 


MISS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK 


For younger readers will be published ina few days, ina 
very handsome volume, with illustrations, and will be sold 
for one dollar. The title of the new book is 











Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 





Special Notice. 


On the title pages of all Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s recent 
New Books will be found the imprint of her authorized 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
49 BOSTON. lt 


The Best ‘in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY wey ING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 

This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment ; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
jus have been devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 











our present ‘Lock-stitch’? Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of the 
poneenoia completely. It has received the HIGHEST 

MIUMS over ail—as a Family Machine—on both 
| side s of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
| wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
E igs Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 

jable. Apply to 


| 
| H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 223 Washington Street, Boston. 








38—eopit Lae enter > OE Sen ET 

$10 from ol ; 
AMPLES ‘age paid) for that 

Pan te ay pag: RL Lap nny Y. 
45—eow26t 


“A Perfect § Steam = : 


WHAT'S BEST. 
What it is best for us to do, 
We sometimes do not know; 
Tis then we prize a friend w ho" s true, 
Our proper course to show 
Ilis words of kindness sneand we heed, 
And treasure in our heart, 
Feeling he is ‘ta friend indeed,” 
Such know ledge to impart. 
*Tis best whene’er the Boys need “CLoTnHEs,’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To “Sur?” them at GronGE A. FENNO’ 8, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


Bearer ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th gf December, 1871. Ap- 
Rly. for circulars and admission t iss ABBY'H. Jou: 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 7 








WANTED.-Agents ($2.50 per day) to sell the ce 

ebrated HOME SHUTYLE SEWING MAC HINE, 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch’’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. we ly 


HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or. The 

Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling ani at- 
tractive. By means of this curious little novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New “York. *48— 


MAGI THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
Yr /« ical Magic, by which Fifty Instrue- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with ease and pertect safety. This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all properly labelle d, 

a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Rod, and all other neces 
sary apparatus and full and e xplicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Intusions of flow- 
ers, change of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
fromeold—Carbonic acid in the air-'To make a lead tree 











—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimic lightning—Watery 
globules—Ruby crystals—and forty other_experiments, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by the HAPP 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Serect, New York. 


HOURS 
*43— 





Ccwona.ce 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES —printed in 
Two Colors, on superb TinTED PAreR— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&e. The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World——All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds, 
Not a quarter the cost——200,000 sold 
of 1871. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 

*49— 


50th Year 


OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Oldest and Best 














RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


Family Newspaper. 
&3 per Annum, including Year Book for 1872. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the New York Ospserver for one year with 
Year Book to 






One New Subscriber and one old.................. for $5 00 
Sy IR es cniccctcesecesccssncsecdess for 500 
Two New Subscribers and one old..............+- for 60 
eS Fy I ov cnetccstincseceswesceees for 600 
Three New Subscribers and one old............-- for 30 


And to any larger number at the same rate. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


TNA 

AS IMPROVED IN j 

14371 | 

Excels all Others. 
24 TEMPLE’ PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. | 
(GF Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—18 ateop J ar 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL TIIE “FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 

Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 

Howe, tna 

American, &c., &¢+ 

Sold for small installments, as low as 5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cire 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 


*49—eowdt 





SEWING 








(Successors to Exgley, Rice & Peck), 
li—ly 
lishers of Scientific American, §%7 


323 Washington, cor. West St- 
PAT i N: Park Row, New York. 


Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direc- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New Cen- 
sus by counties and large cities, 140 E ngravings of Mechan- 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rules for obtaining . 
tents, mailed on receipt of 25 gents. *45—8t 





§ Solicited by MUNN & CO., Pub- 





Whitney's Neats “Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Otls, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness Mak- 








ers, Grocers, — _Druggists everywhere. 








Trade Mark. | 


Marmufactured b: 
G. F, WHITNEY % CO., Lexington, Mass. 


39—9t 
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